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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CESSION OF THE PHILIPPINES TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE Spanish Peace Commissioners last week followed in- 
structions from Madrid in the face of demands (described 
in press reports as an ultimatum) by the United States Commis- 
sioners, and agreed to incorporate the cession of the Philippine 
Islands in the treaty of peace. It is understood that this conces- 
sion, following those on the other three articles of the protocol, 
assures the formulation of a treaty by the joint commission, altho 
negotiations on numerous subsidiary questions continue. The 
United States Commissioners are said to have offered to assume 
obligations for “ pacific improvements” in the Philippines amount- 
ing to $20,000,000; to have agreed to the establishment of equal 
trade privileges in the islands, mutual relinquishment of claims 
for indemnity, and release of prisoners. Further, our commis- 
sioners seek to treat of religious freedom in the Carolines, to 
secure a naval station in the Carolines, to get cable rights at other 
places within Spanish jurisdiction, and to revive Spanish-Ameri- 
can treaties. 

In agreeing to the cession of the Philippines, the Spanish Com- 
missioners recalled the fact that their suggestion of arbitration on 
two material points had been rejected, and declared that “they 
recognize the impossibility of further resisting their powerful an- 
tagonist,” and “to save greater loss and hurt to Spain” they 
“feel that no other course is open to them but to accept the vic- 
tor’s terms, however harsh,” relative to the Philippines. 

News of this result of the negotiations at Paris caused many 
expressions of rejoicing in our newspapers. Some of them ex- 
pressed the opinion that Spanish dilly-dallying cost that nation 
$20,000,000 of a reduction from the supposed first offer of not 
more than $40,000,000. Other journals printed tabulations of 
national gains and losses by the war. The New York /ourna/ 
printed‘ among other exhibits, the following : 


“Spain had the satisfaction of blowing up the Mazne and kill- 
ing 266 American sailors. 

“It has cost her: 

“Twenty-one war-ships. 

“Two armies defeated and captured. 

“Cuba, 41,655 squares miles and 1,600,000 inhabitants. 

“Porto Rico, 3,550 square miles and 800,000 inhabitants. 

“The Philippines, 114,326 square miles and 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

“The Sulu Islands, 950 square miles and 75,000 inhabitants. 

“Stray islands in other groups. 

“A year ago Spain governed over 10,000,000 people outside of 
her own limits. Now she governs less than 200,000. 

“Other powers with colonial empires which they would like to 
keep, please take notice.” 


The New York 7rzbune said, in part: 


“Two hundred and twenty-two days ago Spain forced upon us 
the gage of battle, which we accepted with reluctance, but not 
with fear, knowing full well that ‘chains are worse than bayo- 
nets,’ even tho the chains were on the limbs of others and the 
bayonets directed at ourselves. One hundred and nine days ago 
we granted to Spain the armistice for which she sued. And yes- 
terday, by virtue of our moral right no less than of our material 
power, we dictated to Spain the terms of final and enduring 
peace. It is done, and it is done well. And neither in the en- 
trance upon the quarrel nor in the prosecution of the campaign 
by land and sea, nor yet in the disposition of the fruits of victory 
and the determination of the grounds of peace, has the honor ef 
the American name been marred. . 

“Each of these nations has now entered upon a new era in its 
career, from which there can be no return. The change is not 
in either case, however, a revolution, radical tho it may seem. It 
is rather a step in consistent evolution. For three centuries 
Spain has been losing her colonies one by one. This year she 
has merely lost the bulk of those that still remained to her. For 
nearly a hundred years the United States has been acquiring 
from time to time new territories. Expansion began with Thomas 
Jefferson; imperialism arose under that stern Democrat. The 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines is nothing but the 
logical and coherent continuation of his policy and of the policy 
of his successors. Whether the new relationship shall prove to 
be for better or for worse is for each nation to determine for itself. 
Toward Spain, if we can feel no great degree of sympathy, we 
have assuredly no malice, but a sincere desire that from her self- 
brought woes she may win chastened profit and thus rise to new 
and nobler life. For the United States we have no illusions and 
no fears. To underestimate the responsibilities, the costs, the 
labors we have undertaken, would be fatuous. To shrink from 
them would be cowardly. It is in meeting them and worthily 
dealing with them that we shall add to this peace its highest 
honor.” 


Of papers hitherto opposing the acquisition of the Philippines, 
most notice appears to have been taken of the change of attitude 
on the part of the Boston Hera/d (Ind.), which now considers it 
impractical to carry its opposition further. Nevertheless a num- 
ber of papers declare that our demands upon a much weaker gov- 
ernment can scarcely be called generous, and the majority of the 
papers which have antagonized “imperialism ” continue to argue 
against the ratification of a treaty acquiring the Philippine archi- 
pelago. The organization of an “anti-expansion league” in Mas- 
sachusetts, led by Edward Atkinson, Erving Winslow, and 
others, attracts considerable comment in this connection. 

As to the proposed payment of $20,000,000 to Spain, there are 
papers, like the Chicago /nter Ocean (Rep.) and New York 
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Press (Rep.), which see no valid reason for it, since we are vic- 
tors. On the other hand, the Chicago 77mes-Herald (Ind-Rep.), 
New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.), and Providence Journal 
(Ind.) consider the offer a considerate and generous act. The 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.) is one of papers which declares 
that “we have, in effect, paid an enormous price for it [a treaty 
of peace] in assuming responsibility for the Philippines and em- 
barking upon the great South Sea Bubble of the nineteenth cen- 


tury.” The Boston Pz/o¢ (Irish-American) remarks: 


“The Government of the United States offering to buy the 
Philippines from Spain, paying her a ridiculous small fraction of 
their value, the price being fixed by the buyer, offers a noble 
object-lesson of republican honor. We prefer the more humor- 
ous expedient of the beggar in ‘Gil Blas,’ who barricaded the 
road, and, pointing a long rifle at the casual wayfarer, beseeched 
him for‘ alms.’ He did not specify the amount demanded. He 
was content with accepting all that the traveler had about him.” 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


But the newspapers have taken up the reported intention of 
inaugurating an “open-door” policy in the Philippines as the 
chief bone of contention now, and Congressman Dingley, as the 
Republican tariff leader, has contributed an interpretation of the 
term “open door” to the press. Mr. Dingley said: 


“The phrase ‘ open-door policy,’ which is now being talked 
about so much in the newspapers, means simply equality of treat- 
ment and not free trade. As applied to the dependencies of a 
country, it simply means that imports from all countries are to 
be admitted on the same terms as imports from the mother coun- 
try. As applied to the Philippines, it would mean that imports 
from Great Britain and all other foreign countries are to be ad- 
mitted at the same rates of duty as imports from the United 
States. 

“Of course, this policy could not be applied to the Philippines 
if they should be admitted into the Union with territorial form of 
government, because the Constitution provides that duties shall 
be uniform within the United States, unless there should be an 
amendment to the Constitution permitting this. 

““Whether it would be possible toapply this policy to the Philip- 
pines after they should become a party of the territory of the 
United States under that provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes Congress to‘ make needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property of the United States,’ I 
am not prepared to say. Itis noticeable, however, that in the 
resolution providing for the annexation of Hawaii, passed at the 
last session of Congress, it was provided that the Hawaiian tariff 
should continue in force until Congress should otherwise deter- 
mine. 

“It is to be borne in mind, however, that the present talk about 
an ‘ open-door’ policy for the Philippines is intended to apply 
entirely to these islands while under a military administration, 
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UNCLE SAM AND HIS $20,009,000 TURKEY. 


J. BULL: “That’s a fine bird Sammy, a fine bird!” 
UNCLE SAM :*' Yes, friend Johnny, and here’s hoping that she’ll agree 
with me!” 
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which would be permissible, and not to apply to those island: 
after they shall have been formally recognized as a part of the 
United States. 

“Of course, it would be competent for the Paris commissioners 
to incorporate in the treaty with Spain a provision granting to 
Spanish imports into the Philippines equality of treatment with 
imports from the United States for a term of years, and that pro 
vision in the treaty, when ratified by the Senate and projected 
into law by Congress, would be the law of the land. 

“In the discussion of the ‘ open-door ’ policy I notice that many 
papers assume that it is the uniform policy of Great Britainin her 
relations with her colonies. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there is a conspicuous exception to this in the case of 
Canada, her most important colony, which admits imports from 
Great Britain at 25 per cent. less duty than they are admitted 
from the United States and othercountries. It isunderstood that 
this policy was adopted by Canada, if not on the suggestion, at 
least with the approval, of Mr. Chamberlain, British Secretary for 
the Colonies, and that he is urging other colonies of Great Britain 
to give a similar preference to that country. 

“It should be borne in mind that a very vital point as to rev- 
enue is involved in the possible admission of Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippines into the Union as Territories or States. 
These tropical islands are capable of producing every pound of 
sugar and many other tropical products that the United States 
consumes. If they should be admitted into the Union in sucha 
manner as to extend our tariff over them, and thereby allow the 
free importation of their products, we should probably lose not 
less than $60,000,000 of revenue annually, which would be a very 
serious situation under existing conditions. 

“All of these difficulties only serve to emphasize the soundness 
of the suggestion that the true policy for the next year is to con- 
tinue the military administration of whatever islands fall into our 
hands, and in the mean time make such a thorough investigation 
of every phase of the serious problems which must be met as will 
properly prepare us to meet them with wise legislation.” 


The quality of current discussion of the “open door ” is indi- 
cated by several representative quotations appended : 


“‘Open Door is Not Free Trade.’’—‘The discussion of that 
feature of the President's ultimatum to Spain which provides for 
the establishment of the ‘ open-door policy’ in the Philippines 
indicates that there is some misapprehension in regard to the 
exact meaning of this policy. 

“The term is perhaps misleading to those who have acquired 
the notion that the British policy in China is the only one to 
which the phrase ‘ open door’ can be applied. In the policy 
which the President proposes to establish in the Philippines, the 
‘ open door’ means equality of treatment in the matter of collect- 
ing customs duties, not free trade. As applied to the Philippines 
it will mean that the United States must pay the same duties 
upon goods that are shipped to the Philippines as are paid by 
Great Britain or Spain upon the same class of goods. Under this 
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“HOORAY FOR IMPERIALISM!” 
—The Globe, St. Paul. 
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plan the export trade of any country to the Philippines must be 
built up on the merits of the goods offered for sale and not by 
preferential tariffs, such as Spain established to force her exports 
upon the people of the islands. 

“While Great Britain has adopted the open-door policy for the 
regulation of commerce with most of her colonial dependencies, 
she has made a conspicuous exception of Canada, as Congressman 
Dingley points out, which grants British imports a reduction of 
25 per cent. from the regular customs duties. But this was a 
present from Canada to the mother country during the jubilee 
year, and is almost certain to be abolished as a result of the ad- 
justment of our relations with Canada by the Anglo-American 
commission now in session at Washington. 

“It is also to be borne in mind that such a policy as the Presi- 
dent embodies in his ultimatum can only be applied to the Philip- 
pines while they are under a military protectorate. If they be- 
come a part of the Union and are formally annexed, they will be 
subject to the same tariff regulations as are in force in the ports 
of the United States. The President’s present policy for the 
Philippines, however, represents economic wisdom and good 
statesmanshp.”— 7he Times- Herald (1nd. Rep.), Chicago. 


Abolish Dingleyism.—“If the constitutional provision for uni- 
form taxes can be set aside in the case of the Philippines, the 
Louisville Courzer-Journad thinks it could be done with any other 
territory of the United States, and it adds: 


‘** When peace is declared and military rule ceases, the power of Congress 
to make different laws for the annexed territory is likely to be a very lively 
question. There is a way out of this. Why not give our own people the 
benefit of the ‘ open door,’ subject only torevenue needs ofthe Government? 


“Why not? Oneof the benefits we shall derive from the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines will be found in the fact that the adoption 
of the ‘ open-door’ policy must surely in time force the abolition 
of so-called protection in the old Union. Why not recognize the 
inevitable and abolish Dingleyism to begin with?”— 7he Herald 
(dnd. Dem.), New York. 


Self-Contradiction and Grabbing.—‘‘Here we strike another 
peculiar quality of the imperialists, namely, in answering one 
objection by one assertion and then answering another objection 
by an assertion directly contradictory to the first. When Mr. 
Carnegie in New York points out the crime against American 
principles of holding other nations in subjection, the New York 
Sun says the Philippines will be a part of the United States and 
have a share in the government. When he points out in Wash- 
ington the destruction of our tariff system that this will entail, 
the Cabinet members report themselves as confuting him by tell- 
ing him that the United States can establish tariff against the 
Philippines, and do other things, which means that we are to rule 












































“UNCLE SAM: “If you don’t like it, Andrew, don’t use it.” 


ON EXPANSION. 


them as vassals exactly as Spain did Cuba—for which she has re- 
ceived the just penalty. 

“In other words, the imperialist logic is simply that the United 
States will and it won’t; while the Philippines shall and they 
shan’t. No self-contradiction matters, so long as the great object 
of grabbing the raw material for extra offices and speculative 
concessions goes through successfully."—7he Dispatch (Ind. 
Rep.), Pittsburg. 


A Foolish and Expensive Policy.—“If the Philippines are 
annexed they will be as much a part of the United States as Ari- 
zona or Alaska, and the revenue laws must be extended to them. 
It is possible that an attempt may be made to get around the pro- 
visions of the Constitution governing the matter by a resort to 
some method unknown to that instrument, but it will not succeed. 
The project could not be carried through, even tho the Senate 
should approve a treaty drawn on the lines indicated in the dis- 
patches. The House in that event would be certain to assert its 
rights in the premises. If it failed to do so at the first session 
after the treaty was consummated, it would as soon as the pres- 
sure of public opinion made itself felt, and that would be imme- 
diately upon the discovery of the fact that the United States was 
engaged in the foolish and expensive task of supporting a stand- 
ing army, a largely increased naval force, and a corps of officiais 
to preserve order on a lot of islands in a remote part of the world 
in which we would have no greater commercial interest than out- 
siders who do not help to pay the fiddler.”— The Chronicle (Rep.), 
San Francisco, 


Open Door Intolerable.—‘‘The terms are preposterous. The 
men who put them forward have forgotten the traditions of the 
government, the principles of our whole financial policy, and the 
final prerogative of a Republican majority in the Senate to reject 
the treaty. If all the concessions the most objectionable is that 
declaring the ‘ open door’ or practical free trade in the Philip- 
pines. This is intolerable because it brings the question of our 
domestic policy into a war treaty and recognizes the principle of 
foreign meddling with our revenue system. The offer is entirely 
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UNCLE SaM: “Good-by, Mr. Monroe !"—7Zhe Herald, New York. 
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gratuitous, because Spain required no such concession as a szwe 
gua non, and it is of less benefit to her than to the commercial 
rivals of the United States. 

“What a farce this offer of anything like an open door to the 
Philippines must seem to President McKinley, with his life-long 
championship of protection in mind, and with the McKinley bill 
and the Dingley law before him! It seems incredible that a 
President pledged to a tariff policy in the United States and a 
Congress that redeemed that pledge to the people in the passage 
of the Dingley law should approve a treaty stipulating that the 
‘open door’ should be one of the conditions of our retaining the 
Philippines.”— The Jnter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


Development as a World Power.—“ The terms of the ultima- 
tum of the United States to Spain leave no room for misappre- 
hension about the policy to which this country is committed in 
Eastern Asia. The leading English newspapers show their good 
sense in hailing these terms as a substantial recognition of the 
identity of American and British interests in keeping the great 
and populous territories which border on the China seas open to 
the commerce of the world. In 1896 the volume of the trade of 
the United States with China represented more than one seventh 
of the entire foreign trade of that empire. Ourannual exports to 
China are 50 per cent. more than those of Germany. Three 
fifths of all our cotton textile exports for the China market find 
their way to the North, the region around which the power of 
Russia has been rapidly closing. Nowhere will the significance 
of the declaration in favor of the ‘ open door’ involved in the ulti- 
matum to Spain be more clearly understood than in St. Peters- 
burg. It means a check to the policy of overriding treaty rights 
by a transfer of sovereignty over parts of China, and it is a notice 
to all concerned that the power newly in evidence in the Pacific 
proposes to retain all the privileges of trade which it possesses, 
while freely granting, within its own sphere, equality of oppor- 
tunity to others. In presence of an advance of policy so signifi- 
cant and so final as that, it is puerile to indulge in gloomy reflec- 
tions over the concessions made to a narrower spirit in dealing 
with Porto Rico. The larger and broader view of our national 
responsibilities is much more likely to modify the narrow one 
than the latter is to affect the development of the United States 
in its réle of a world power.”— The Journal of Commerce (Fin.), 
New York. 





A POLYGAMOUS CONGRESSMAN. 


HE election to the next House of Representatives, from the 

State of Utah, of Brigham H. Roberts (Dem.), who admits 
having more than one wife, has created an immense amount of 
discussion in the newspapers. Eugene Young, a grandson of 
Brigham Young, writes to the New York Hera/d that Mr. Rob- 
erts has four wives, three taken before polygamy was prohibited 
and one since the anti-polygamy manifesto was issued. Among 
Republican papers, the Cleveland Leader, Philadelphia /n- 
guirer, and Boston Advertiser insist that Mr. Roberts should 
not be allowed to take his seat in Congress. The Chicago 
Times-Herald, New York Tribune, and Philadelphia Press, 
however, deal less insistently with the complications of the case. 
Interviews with Congress men indicate wide differences of opinion 
regarding the question of unseating Mr. Roberts. Aside from 
the imputed disgrace which would mark his admission, Utah is 
charged with bad faith regarding the institution of polygamy, 
supposed to have been outlawed by the constitution passed before 
Utah was admitted as a State in 1896. 

Mr. Roberts, in an interview, admits the plurality of his mari- 
tal relations, originating before polygamy was prohibited by 
law, and says: “The settlement of that question, after years of 
strife and heartache, left upon men moral obligations from 
which no decree of the church could release them and no act of 
the State absolve them.” ‘ Besides,” he adds, “no law is being 
violated” : 


“The demand of the American people, as expressed through 
their representatives in the American Congress in the enabling 
act, went no farther than this: ‘That perfect tolerance of relig- 
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ous sentiment shall be secured, provided that polygamous or 
plural marriages are forever prohibited.’ Thus the demand 
went so far as to prohibit future polygamous marriages, but no 
farther.” 


The Salt Lake City 7rzbune says: 


“We did not oppose B. H. Roberts because he was a high 
churchman, but because he was nothing else. He has made his 
fame that way; he had never, except for three months three 
years ago, been a factor in Utah politics. We believe that his 
nomination was given him through the influence of the high 
churchman who coaxed him, three years ago, to go back on the 
solemn pledges he had made the Democratic Party then, and 
which caused him to be dropped by the party, only to be resur- 
rected through the influence, chiefly, of one apostle, this year. 
His candidacy was as unnatural as would be that of Bishop Scan- 
lan or Dr. Iliff for the same office, for he, all his life, has given 
his chief work to the creed to which he belongs. As for John 
Henry Smith, the support given him [by Zhe 7rzbune] was 
when Utah was yet a Territory, when we had no constitution, no 
status as a State, and when we knew no more of his domestic 
telations than we know now of those of the editor of Zhe 
Herald. 

“Next 7he Herald says we have declared that the practise of 
polygamy is the rule in Utah, that former relations are not 
severed, etc. 

“What we did do was to quote the constitution and the statutes 
of the State, the wording of the petition for amnesty, the ena- 
bling act, and the testimony of the late and present president of 
the Mormon church as to the meaning and scope of the manifesto 
of President Woodruff, and then to declare that in case of 
Roberts’s election this nation would instantly decide that the 
Mormon church and people had obtained Statehood through a 
conspiracy, and that they were now breaking their most solemn 
pledges. Now that 7he Herald sees what kind of a storm is 
gathering, it is seeking to locate the blame for it, and does not 
hesitate at any needed statement to accomplish its purpose. It 
thinks our charge that there are polygamous wives in Utah who 
were in short clothes when the manifesto was issued is a serious 
charge; that it is against the church and church leaders. We ex- 
onerate the first presidency and the older apostles from any part 
or knowledge of this. But any Mormon elder can perform a mar- 
riage ceremony, and we yesterday published a communication 
from a prominent Ogden Mormon, justifying any fraud or decep- 
tion necessary in order that Mormons may ‘ live their religion.’ 

“If that is a serious charge, what does 7he Hera/d think of 
the sworn statements of the late President Woodruff and of Presi- 
dent Snow, in which both declared that the manifesto meant the 
complete stoppage of every phase of polygamy; of the wording 
of the proclamations of both Presidents Harrison and Cleveland ; 
of the law legitimatizing the children of polygamous marriages 
up to acertain date? Do not all those facts point directly to the 
full understanding that polygamy was to stop? If that is so, is it 
a special extra-serious charge to make that every other covenant 
having been broken, new plural marriages have been celebrated ? 

“It wants us toname the parties. Should we, then it would to- 
morrow want us to state whether we saw the ceremony or had 
seen some one who did see it. We know it is true.” 


And the Salt Lake City Hera/d answers: 


“The charge that plural marriages are being solemnized in vio- 
lation of the state constitution is not a charge against a Demo- 
crat; it is not a charge against a candidate; it is not a charge 
against any individual. It is a serious charge against a whole 
people, against a church and its officials. 

“It is no excuse to exonerate the old men of the church by 
placing the blame upon the younger ones. If the practise of sol- 
emnizing plural marriages is still going on, as a contemporary 
declares that it is, the leading officials of the organization must 
know of it; they are responsible, anyhow. 

“The insinuation that Mormon elders are performing such for- 
bidden ceremonies in defiance of the law reflects upon almost the 
entire male membership of the church. 

“No elder has the right to solemnize a marriage except when 
contracting parties have a license, duly procured, which author- 
izes him to perform the ceremony. 

“This covert charge against the elders of the dominant church 
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is serious and sweeping. They owe it to themselves, to the 
church, and to the State, to demand an immediate investigation.” 


Statutes Not Retroactive ; A Moral Question.—‘ Mr. Roberts, 
according to the press reports, admitted during the campaign that 
he practised polygamy and that he was then living with three 
wives. His matrimonial alliances, however, were contracted in 
the territorial days, and altho the state constitution of Utah pro- 
hibits polygamy and the statutes provide for punishment for the 
practise of it, yet they are not retroactive and can have no bearing 
upon his case. 

“There is nothing in the federal Constitution which disqualifies 
a polygamist for duty as a Congressman, and altho the territorial 
law against polygamy still applies in the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Roberts could not be punished there for the reason that the 
offense was committed elsewhere. 

“While we agree with Mr. Dingley that it was a very bold act 
on the part of Utah to send a polygamist to Congress in the face 
of the State’s constitutional pledge 
to abolish polygamy, still the bold 
act has been committed, and in 
facing the disagreeable situation it 
is well to consider the rights and 
the feelings of the new member. 

“The marriages of Represent- 
ative-elect Roberts were contract- 
ed under the sanction of his re- 
ligion, and he no doubt regards the 
obligations as sacredly as the non- 
polygamist regards his monogam- 
ous marriage. He can not put 
aside his wives with any more 
justice than a man could renounce 
one wife. But this is a personal 
and not a political aspect of the 
case. Whether or not the mem- 
bers of the next House will be 
governed by personal considera- 
tions and retain Mr. Roberts or 
exercise an unquestioned prerog- 
ative and unseat him, is a ques- 
tion yet to be determined. 

“The power of Congress to eject 
him is found in that section of the 
Constitution which makes the leg- 
islative branches of the Govern- 
ment the sole judges of the quali- 
fications of members. It would 
be a case to invoke either law or 
precedent. The only charge nec- 
essary would be that Mr. Roberts, 
in committing polygamy, was 
guilty of an offense against good 
morals, and that to seat him would be to give national recog- 
nition to what the law has made a crime.”— 7he Times-Herald 
(Rep.), Chicago. 


Time for Toleration.—‘‘ Under such circumstances the ques- 
tion to be considered by the opponents of polygamy is not so 
much the moral principle involved in plural marriages as the 
practical effect of making an issue of Mr. Roberts’s right toa seat 
in Congress. Polygamy in Utah will not survive for long in the 
face of hostile laws; the real struggle is over. Hasn’t the time 
now come when toleration for such cases as that of Mr. Roberts 
may be wisely practised? Human nature must be given some 
leeway. No one had the right to expect that all the marital rela- 
tions of polygamist Mormons could be suddenly sundered by an 
act of Congress, any more than one could reasonably have hoped 
that conferring freedom upon millions of blacks would raise them 
at once in the social and political scale. 

“The Utah people may safely be left to settle this question 
themselves. In the recent election both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for Congress were Mormons, and polygamy 
was not a paramount issue. The defeated Republican candidate 
says that he shall make no contest for Mr. Roberts’s seat, and if 
any contest is made it must be by a Populist who polled but 2,000 
out of a total of 65,000 votes."— The Republican (Ind.), Spring- 
field. 
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A Complicated Case.—‘The case is a complicated one, and 
Congress may not see its duty so clearly as the public evidently 
wishes. Utah was admitted asa State under a distinct pledge 
from the Mormons that polygamy should cease. The promise 
was given that the practise should be abolished and never re- 
established and that the constitution should be framed and laws 
passed in accord with this promise. This pledge was kept and 
Utah was admitted as an independent State. And now being an 
independent State Congress can not interfere. The laws of the 
State may be violated and polygamy practised by every man and 
woman within its limits, but so long as the constituted authorities 
do not call on the national Government to enforce the laws Con- 
gress is powerless. This is exactly the situation which many 
predicted would come about. They warned Congress and the 
public of the folly that was being committed in placing trust in 
the word of the Mormons, but their predictions were disregarded. 
If it is any satisfaction to them they can point now to the fulfil- 
ment of their prophecies when an avowed polygamist is sent to 
Congress and he is virtually ask- 
ing the public: ‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ 

“It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Mormon church is not trying 
to extend and strengthen its influ- 
ence and power. The State of 
Utah is entirely within its grasp. 
Two thirds of the members of the 
legislature are Mormons, and prob- 
ably four fifths of the offices in the 
State are filled by Mormons. The 
adjoining States are feeling the 
touch of Mormonism also. In 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Colorado a steady growth of Mor- 
mons is evident, and they make no 
secret of their purpose to gain po- 
litical power. As the women are 
voters in all these States, except 
Nevada, and as they are the most 
bigoted and active adherents of 
the church, the prospect of the 
Mormons gaining control in three 
of the States is more promising 
than pleasing. They are also 
settling their adherents and prop 
agating their doctrines in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and if 
those Territories should ever be 
admitted to the Union as States 
the Mormons doubtless expect to 
repeat the situation now existing 
in Utah. 

“What can or will be done in 
the matter is not clear."——Zhe Press (Rep.), Philadelphia 


“The House is sole judge of the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, and can shut out Mr, Roberts if it sees fit to doso. It may 
hesitate to shut him out for causes utterly unconnected with his 
election and in no way reflecting on his ability to legislate credit- 
ably. It would hardly shut out a New York saloon-keeper because 
he had been a notorious violator of the liquor laws and had two 
or three places under Tammany protection while in Congress. 
Certainly Mr. Roberts is quite as respectable, even if he does defy 
the marriage laws. And yet the United States must not become 
the patron of polygamy, and the Government would be justified 
by the nature of its compact with Utah on this subject in applying 
a more rigid test concerning a representative’s personal obedience 
to this law than it would ordinarily think of doing concerning 
other statutes.”"— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


“There is only one way to eradicate the twin relic of barbarism 
in Utah, and that is by a constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress authority to enact a uniform marriage and divorce law for 
all the States; to impose penalties for its violation, and giving 
the federal courts jurisdiction to try the cases arising under such 
a law. In this way only can the long arm of federal power be 
made to reach Utah and put a stop te bigamous practises.”— 7he 
Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. 
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DEMOCRACY AS A “ MAN-OMETER.” 


R. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, whose critical essays on lit- 
erature and politics have been attracting, by their trenchant 
style, no little attention both in this country and in England, has 
now issued a volume of five essays on political conditions in the 
United States. Mr. Chapman treats in these essays of the effect 
of selfishness upon our Government, and the return effect of our 
form of Government upon the selfish man; Democracy in opera- 
tion, from this point of view, is aman-measure, or “ man-ometer,” 
to use Mr. Chapman’s phrase. The first two essays aim to show 
that our political corruption can be traced to the temporary dis- 
tortions of human character by the dominant forces of commerce. 
Part of one of these essays has been quoted in our columns (Feb- 
ruary 26, 1898). The fourth essay, on “ Democracy,” sets forth 
the idea that our democratic form of government is a constant 
influence tending to correct these distortions. 

Mr. Chapman begins this fourth essay by a consideration of the 
United States Constitution and the widely different kinds of soci- 
ety that, in the North, the old South, and the new West, have 
flourished under it. ‘The primary principle of the Constitution, 
Mr. Chapman finds, is Democracy; and the primary principle of 
Democracy, unselfishness. Every man, under a democracy, “is 
turned into a custodian, a part of him is dedicated to the public. 
He is prevented by fundamental theory of law from being abso- 
lutely selfish. Corrupt him how you will, deflect him, play upon 
him, degrade, deceive him, you can not shut him off from this 
influence. The framework of government makes continuous 
appeal to the highest within him. It draws him as the moon 
draws the sea.” 

The merit of Democracy, Mr. Chapman argues, “lies in the 
assumption imposed upon every man that he shall serve his fel- 
low men. . . Theconcentration of every man on his own interests 
has been the danger and not the safety of democracy; for 
Democracy contemplates that every man shall think first of the 
State and next of himself. This is its only justification. In so 
far as it is operated by men who are thinking first of their own 
interests and then of the State, its operation is distorted.” 

This brings Mr. Chapman tohis main discussion. If the opera- 
tion of democracy is distorted by selfishness, it becomes, as Mr. 
Chapman says, a “man-ometer”: 


““Democracy assumes perfection in human nature. In so far as 
an official or a voter is corrupt, you will have bad government. 
Or to put the same thing in another way, all corruption is shown 
up as a loss of the power of self-government. The framework of 
government lies there exposed in all its parts like a vast and com- 
plex dial, recording with the nicety of a scientific instrument 
every departure from virtue of the human beings whose lives, 
whose standards, whose very thoughts are registered against it. 
When selfishness reaches a certain point, the machine stops. 
Government by force comes in. We have railroad riots and iron- 
foundry riots.” 


Before we reach that point, however, the boss system appears: 


“The boss system is the half-way house in the breakdown of 
free government. In the Boss system we have seen a lack of 
virtue in the people show itself in the shape of a government, in 
fact autocratic, but in form republican. Here again the loss in 
the power of self-government is apparent.” 


Mr. Chapman writes some entertaining and enlightening para- 
graphs, in this connection, on anti-boss movements. He shows, 
for example, how money considerations will affect a Good Gov- 
ernment club: 


“A Good Government club is formed by X, and every member 
is called upon fordues andwork. It thrives. Another is founded 
by Y and supported by him because of his belief that reform can 
not support itself, but must be subsidized. Inside of three weeks 
the existence of X’s club is threatened, because the members hear 
that Y’s club is charitably supported and they themselves wish 
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relief. They are turned from workers into strikers by the mere 
report that there is money somewhere. Spend one hundred dol- 
lars on the club, and Tammany will be able to buy it when the 
need arises. So frightfully accurate is the record of an appeal to 
self-interest made in the course of reform that no one who 
watches such an attempt can ever thereafter hope to do evil that 
good may come. 

“The system lays bare the operation of forces hitherto merely 
suspected. Democracy makes the bold cut across every man and 
divides him into a public man and a private man. It is a man- 
ometer. You could by means of it stand up in line every man in 
New York, grading them according to the ratio of principle and 
self-interest in each.” 


The English idea of public service is then contrasted with the 
American, to the latter’s discredit: 


“The men and women who in the last ten years have taken 
hold of the municipality of London, and now work like beavers 
for its reform, are not rich. Some of them may be rich, but the 
force that makes them toil comes neither out of riches nor out of 
poverty, but out of a discovery as to the use of life. 
lishmen have outlived the illusions of business. 
we are like children. ...... 

“The American is ashamed to lose a dollar. He does not want 
the dollar half the time, but he will lose caste if he foregoes it. 
Our merchant princes go on special commissions for rapid tran- 
sit, and receive $5,000 apiece. They must be paid. Out of cus- 
tom they receive pay because ‘ their time is valuable ’ and thus 
the virtue and meaning of their office receive a soil; they do not 
work. All this is, even at the present moment, against the pri- 
vate instincts of many of them. It is apparent that they stand 
without, shamefaced. It needs only example to give them cour- 
age. A few more reform movements in which they see each other 
as citizens will knock the shackles from their imagination and 
make men of them. And then we shall have reform in earnest.” 


These Eng- 
As toward them 


“If commerce has been our ruin,” says Mr. Chapman, “our 


form of government is our salvation.” He continues: 


“The interests now dominant know the ropes and do their best, 
but they can not corrupt thesea. They can not stop the continual 
ferment of popular election and reform candidate. The whole 
apparatus of government is a great educational machine which 
no one can stop. The power of light is enlisted on the side of 


““We find then in democracy a frame of government by which 
private selfishness, the bane and terror of all government, is 
thrust brutally to the front and kept there, staring in hideous 
openmems. .....'. 

“Let no one worry about the forms and particular measures of 
betterment. They will flow naturally from the public acknow]l- 
edgment by the individual of facts which he privately knows and 
has always known and always denied 

“This goes on hourly. Those people who do not see it look for 
itin the wrong places. You can not expect it to show itself in 
the public offices. They are the strongholds of the enemy. . 
What we want is assertion, and it is coming like a murmur from 
the poorer classes who desire the right and who need only leader- 
ship to make them honest.” 


As a conclusion, Mr. Chapman draws a striking picture’ of 
American society as it appears in the battle between the system 
of democracy and the passion of commercial greed : 


“The example of a whole people mad with one passion, living 
under a system which implies the abnegation of that passion, has 
laid bare the heart of a community, has shown the interrelations 
between the organs and functions of society, in a way never be- 
fore visible in the history of the world. Everything is disturbed, 
but everything is visible. We see literature, a mere thread, yet 
betraying all things; architecture, still submerged in commerce, 
but showing every year some vital change; social life, the mere 
creature of abuses, like a child covered with scars, but growing 
healthy; the drama, a drudge to thrift every way and yet palpa- 
bly alive. By the light of these things and their relation to each 
other we may view history. 

“The American is atypical being. He is acreature of a single 
passion. In so far as Tyre was commercial she was American. 


You can reconstruct much of Venetian politics from a town 
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caucus. In so far as London is commercial it is American. You 
can trace the thing in the shape of a handbill in Moscow. Or to 
take the matter up from the other side: you can, by taking up 
these correlated ganglia of American society, which do neverthe- 
less simply represent the heart of man, and are always present 
in every society—by imagining the enlargement of one function, 
and the disuse of the next, you can reconstruct the Greek period 
and reimagine Athens. 

“No wonder the sociologists study America. It seems as if the 
key and cause of human progress might be clutched from her 
entrails.” 


“THE NEW PROTECTION.” 


\ i Manufacturer, organ of the Manufacturers’ Club in 

Philadelphia, long known as one of the foremost protective 
tariff organizations of this country, contains, in its issue of No- 
vember 26, a remarkable editorial on ‘“'The New Protection.” 
The Bankers’ Magazine (New York) for November declares 
that the war with Spain is not the immediate cause for the strong 
sentiment for expansion of trade in foreign markets, but that the 
results of the war may be expected to modify our general tariff 
policy without exposing those who change it to charges of incon- 
sistency. ‘Taken together, these two articles, in mediums repre- 
senting influential class-views, seem sufficiently important to be 
quoted without abridgment. 

The Manufacturer says: 


“That a man can be a protectionist without being a fool, which 
some free-traders would like us to think is an absolute impossi- 
bility, is a fact that is gaining wider acceptance in the world of 
science and letters. There was a time when it seemed hard to 
persuade many men that there was any difference between pro- 
tection and idiocy, and the unpleasantness that resulted from such 
allegations which were rather impolitely circulated in this coun- 
try is now almost past history. It is well to look at the facts as 
they are, find out what has brought us to this happier condition, 
and while we are taking a mote out of a brother’s eye, go well 
over our own optic. Certainly protectionists, barring a few 
cases, are not making such extreme claims in this country as we 
used to hear. There is not such wanton disregard of the teach- 
ings of science now as there used to be in stump speeches, cam- 
paign literature, and newspapers which are trying to serve the 
party. On neither side, protectionist or free trade, is there such 
sweeping cocksureness as there one time was; no such doubt 
cast upon the motives of manufacturers who exerted themselves 
in behalf of the protective policy, and no such bitter counter 
charges from our own quarter. All this is a step forward. In 
the last few congressional campaigns scarcely anything has been 
said on the tariff text one way or the other. The currency has 
engaged public attention to the exclusion of the old issue, and 
altho we may have to come back to it again, it will be perhaps as 
wiser and politer men. 

“The truth is, that the old protectionist with the stock argu- 
ments about the influence of the tariff upon wages and ail the 
rest of it is beginning to die out. He told us all he had to say 
about the ‘ pauper labor’ of Europe, by which he often meant the 
best educated and most skilful artisans in the world. We got 
tired of hearing about how the importer paid the tax, how it was 
Europe and England in particular that was all the time squeezing 
our lives out till nearly all of us, being of English ancestry our- 
selves, wondered whether we, even, could be so good as we hoped 
we were, if we had sprung from something so essentially per- 
verted and bad. We were told, too, that American tourists who 
went to Europe and spent money there which they ought to have 
squandered at home were not friends of their country, and that 
they did usa particularly hostile act when they brought clothing, 
statuary, or diamond rings back with them from foreign parts. 
A season of high prices was a real heaven, and wars and fires 
were good things because they destroyed property that would 
have to be replaced and this would create that demand which 
reacting on supply would increase prices. To say that an article 
was cheap was to say that the political party in power was no 
longer worthy of public confidence. It was related that each 
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government could make its people so rich, and the idea was 
thought to have been traced down from Henry C. Carey, that the 
rest of the world could be safely disregarded altogether. It was 
accepted as a fact that we would sell our wheat and cotton to 
England, but this we did simply because England wanted them 
and came here after them (this was very literally true, for we had 
no ships). We could cut off Britain’s bread supply any time we 
chose. Think of that; and the Irish Fenians who flourished 
among us never failed to rub that into England every four years 
and sometimes at the two-year intervals. 

“Seriously, who believes any of this stuff nowadays? Itisa 
sign that this part of the world is growing better when ridiculous 
things of that sort are not said even in the heat of election. Pro- 
tection in America is being put on a scientific basis. The theo- 
ries are being straightened out until our protection is not so very 
different from the same thing in Europe. That may be an un- 
pleasant thought for the ultra-patriotic, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less. It is understood that protection is a part of a great system 
by which organized society, acting through the state, aims to de- 
velop the public economy, increase the productive capacity of the 
people, and augment the natural wealth. To do this public sup- 
port to technical and commercial schools, a definite policy respect- 
ing the canals and railways, shipping communication on the high 
seas, and many another subject, are as essential as a protective 
tariff. Protection will not give us good or permanent gain if 
there be no knowledge and force among the people so that they 
can avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded them to 
press in to occupy the market. If they still halt, complain about 
not being able to produce cheaply enough or well enough to sell 
their goods, and show no signs of learning how, we would despair 
of the national future. We then might as well admit that we are 
no better than Turks. The protectionist is not reckoning with 
such popular impotency and stupidity. He believes in his fel- 
low man and wants to give him ahelping hand. Hedoes not care 
what effect it has on England orIreland. He is not sure thata 
protective tariff in and of itself will increase the wages of the 
workmen. He is even inclined to think that less wages and 
profits would do well enough for every man, if it were cheaper 
to live and there were not such extravagant demands upon every 
person from all sides—this without being a Socialist. He is cer- 
tain that ‘a cheap coat’ does not necessarily make ‘a cheap 
man,’ but the cheaper the coat the better it will be for the 
wearer. That is what we are all trying to do, improve our proc- 
esses, increase our effective working power, which means, if you 
please, to make things cheaper. Protection, in a word, is good, 
not for what it is doing to-day, but for what we expect it to do 
after a while, as a result of our consistently pursuing this policy. 
There are sure to be permanent gains in the end. Some of them 
we are enjoying now as a reward for right-doing in the past; the 
future will yield us many more. ” 


The Bankers’ Magazine (consolidated with Rhodes’s Journal 
of Banking) holds that the war “has merely hastened what other- 
wise would have been inevitable later on”: 


“The production of raw material and manufactures in the 
United States has for several years shown symptoms of having 
outgrown the home markets practically monopolized by us under 
a protective tariff, and has been pressing hard for new fields. 

“The extremely low prices following the financial crisis of 1893 
resulted in an exportation of American manufactures unprece- 
dented in the history of the country. This increase in exporta- 
tion has opened many new foreign markets, and has given to 
American manufactures an ardent desire to still further develop 
foreign trade. It is now seen that the doctrine of the protection 
of home industries can not be accepted in too narrow a sense. 
Protection of the producers, manufacturers, and business men of 
the nation involves a consideration of chances of competition not 
only in domestic but also in foreign markets. It requires for its 
proper development into a practical system the increase of tariff 
protection in some directions and its relaxation in others. The 
lines of protection laid down at earlier stages of national devel- 
opment have been successively outgrown. ‘The nation has at cer- 
tain periods found it necessary to enlarge the garments of its 
policy. Such a period of automatic enlargement had nearly if 
not quite arrived when war was declared by Spain, and therefore 
care must be taken not to ascribe to the war results which are in 
reality due to causes lying much further back and which sooner 
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or later would have manifested themselves, even if there had 
been no war. 
“It is a very common fallacy to treat coincident events as cause 


and effect, particularly when one or the other of these events is 
calculated to make a great impression on the human imagination. 
Nothing could be more conspicuous or striking to the imagination 
of the people of the United States than the Spanish war, with its 
attendant sequels, the annexation of the Sandwich Islands, the 
acquisition of Porto Rico, the probable annexation of Cuba and 
the possible retention of the Philippine Islands. 

“The impulse toward the expansion of trade in foreign mar- 
kets, which was just making itself felt, would no doubt have con- 
tinually increased, and have affected state policy just as surely if 
there had a been no war. More properly the demand for an ag- 
gressive policy toward Spain was one of the symptoms of the 
state of unrest and suppressed force which precedes great national 
changes. 

“The territory and population which may be actually acquired 
by the war are in themselves of comparatively little importance 
in affording the foreign market which the energy and enterprise 
of the nation require. The acquisition of this territory, however, 
gives a valid and convincing reason for a departure from the lines 
of protection hitherto pursued by the part of the nation which has 
devoted itself to building up the manufacturing and producing 
forces of the country from a state of weakness toa condition when 
the home market is inadequate. 

“It is reasonable that these forces should still be suitably sup- 
ported by state policy, under their new conditions as they were 
under the old. Without being paternal, a government should 
pursue a policy that puts no hampers on the industrial and com- 
mercial strength of its people. 

“In the protection and improvement of the populations of the 
new territory which may be acquired the United States will find 
it necessary to adopt methods which will apply equally well to 
the protection and advancement of the foreign commerce of the 
nation in all parts of the world. 

“It is not unusual to hear trade spoken of as peaceful. All 
trade, however, implies a contest, even for the possession of 
domestic markets, and much more for the possession of foreign 
markets. It requires the strong hand of government to prevent 
ordinary domestic competition from degenerating into riot and 
war. All commercial nations engaged in foreign trade recognize 
the necessity of the maintenance of powerful navies to insure that 
commerce under the national flag shall be sustained in all its 
recognized rights. The development of the foreign commerce of 
the United States requires that this country, like other commer- 
cial nations, shall have a powerful navy to maintain these rights. 
The acquisition of territory that can not be reached by land car- 
riage encourages the development of a navy more rapidly than 
would otherwise have been the case, and the existence of this 
navy will render the entrance of American enterprise in foreign 
markets all over the world more easy. 

“It is probable that there would have been expansion of the 
foreign commerce of the United States if there had been no Span- 
ish war, and that the expansion would have been followed by the 
development of a state policy, more or less imperial, as it is 
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styled, to sustain it. But without the war great political contests 
might have been necessary before this new policy could have 
been inaugurated. The war, in other words, gives an easy in- 
troduction to what otherwise would have eventually forced its 
way to popular recognition, with great political turmoil which 
might have indirectly cost the country more than the war. 

“It is to be anticipated that under present conditions a modifi- 
cation in the general tariff policy of the United States will be 
gradually brought about, without exposing those who make the 
changes to charges of inconsistency.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


DOUBTLESS we have some infant industries that couldn't stand the draft 
from the open-door policy.—7ke News, Detroit. 


STILL AT IT.—“The rough riders have disbanded, haven’t they ?” 
“Yes; all but Kaiser William.”—7%e Record, Chicago. 


His friends say McKinley is very far-sighted in his new policy, but others 
are of the opinion he’s hardly looking beyond 1900.—7ke Times, Philadel- 
phia. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY has declined to write for a magazine his own story of 
the battle of Manila. How many kinds ofa hero is Admiral Dewey, any- 
way ?— The News, Baltimore. 


IT might have been better if Great Britain's friendship for the United 
States were less intense and had been stretched over a longer period of 
time.—Z7he Tribune, Detroit. 


A DEFINITION.—Professor Wigwag: “What isa savage?” 

Willie Winkle: “One who does not possess the benefits of civilization.” 

Professor Wigwag: “And what is civilization?” 

Willie : “The art of concealing the fact that one is asavage.”— 7he Ameri- 
can, Baltimore. 


His DEFINITION.—“ What are the powers of Europe that the Americans 
allude to so frequently whenever there is any rumor of war?” inquired 
the favorite of the harem. 

“Those, my dear,” answered the Sultan, lazily, after pausing to drink a 
cup of coffee and light another cigarette, “are merely conversational 
powers.”— The Star, Washington. 


NEGRO PARODY ON “AMERICA.” 


At a negro mass-meeting held in the Bethel Methodist Church, Chicago, 
November 22, “the audience sang with great gusto the following parody 
on ‘America’ ”: 

O Country, ’tis of thee 
Pledged to fair liberty— 
For thee we cry: 
Land where our fathers came, 
Land of our mothers’ shame, 
Land of our toil and pain, 
Must thou too die? 


Die in the sense of wrong, 

While on our lips the song 
Of liberty ? 

False to thy sacred trust, 

False to thy hallowed dust, 

False to the true and just 
Who died for thee. 


Shame on the starry crown! 
No black hand tore it down 
In days of strife: 
But blood of bond and free 
Thy black sons gave to thee ; 
And saved by loyalty 
A nation’s life, 


These black sons have no right 

For which thou needst fight, 
Thou now dost say. 

We hurl the sentence back 

From million throats of black. 

Pray God thou clear the track, 
For Freedom’s way. 


Shall Justice longer call, 
From legislative hall, 
To thee in vain? 
Where is thy boasted power ? 
Thine is the waiting hour; 
Rise, and no longer cower. 
Remove thy stain. 


Then shall we sing of thee, 
Land of the noble free, 

Thy name we love: 
Ours too, this land so bright, 
Ours Freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by its might, 

Just God above. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


HAS THE PUBLIC A RIGHT TO “THE WHOLE 
TRUTH” ABOUT GREAT WRITERS? 


HE discovery and republication of one of the five lost Shel- 
leys, the “Original Poems by Victor and Cazire,” have 
aroused discussion beyond the ranks of the bibliophiles. Shelley’s 
own maturer judgment suppressed this little volume, and the 
critics differ sharply as to Dr. Garnett’s discretion in editing and 
giving to the world what are probably the worst verses that any 
great poet has written in his boyhood, The editor himself says, 
in his preface to the reprint: ‘‘ Fervently as we hoped that a copy 
might one day be found, we must now hope with equal fervor 
that no one may ever find another.” Literary beginnings, it may 
be urged, are legitimate material, and have technical value for 
the student of literature. On the other hand, has any one the 
right to heap the tomb of a great man with the rubbish of his 
workshop, which during his life he had taken pains to destroy ? 
But the question of general interest arising out of this particu- 
lar instance is: How far has the public a “right” to know “the 
whole truth,” as the saying is, about poets and other great men? 
“A. T. Q.-C.” (Mr. Quiller-Couch) takes up the question in the 
following manner in 7he Speaker (November 12) : 


“It seems to me, for example, quite a bold assertion to make, 
that if by chance I happened on letters or documents which re- 
vealed the private life of Shakespeare in a base light, I should 
destroy them. And yet that is what any man of decent feeling 
ought to do, keeping the secret to himself and dying withit. In 
saying this, I assume that the letters or documents would not 
serve to remove obloquy or serious blame attaching to the mem- 
ory of some other person. Having assured himself of this, the 
scrupulous man would reason thus: ‘ These things are neither 
mine nor the public’s, in so far as they relate to the dead man’s 
private life. But in so far as that dead man has laid me under 
obligations and I dare to feel toward him as a friend, it is my 
duty and shall be my privilege to protect his memory.’ 

“Let us take a second and more difficult case. Suppose that 
the documents, while slurring Shakespeare’s memory, removed 
or helped to remove a stain which under misapprehension had 
rested on the memory of another man. We might ask leave to 
discriminate here. If the injured man be by this time a mere 
nominis umbra, with no living descendants, we might argue that 
no harm can be done by keeping silence and destroying the 
papers. But I find it hard to take this view, holding that even a 
dead man has a lasting right to the reputation he deserved. We 
may lament that a great man’s memory must suffer that justice 
may be done toaman of little account. But neither his greatness 
nor our affection gives him the right to injure a fellow creature. 
The documents ought to be published. 

“Case No. Three is difficult too. Suppose that while clearing 
Shakespeare the documents bring obloquy on a man who has 
living descendants. In this case our decision should depend on 
the nature of the obloquy. In almost all circumstances it would 
(I think) be legitimate and even right to publish. But if the de- 
scendants would be seriously injured and if we had cause to think 
that, foreseeing this, Shakespeare voluntarily accepted the mis- 
understanding and its consequences, there would, I think, be at 
least a considerable argument for reticence. 

“Case No. Four. Suppose we unearth a packet of Shake- 
speare’s love-letters; and that while exhibiting foibles and on the 
whole lessening him in our esteem, they do his memory no severe 
injury. In this—and in the case of all intimate writings—we 
have first to remember that at the time Shakespeare meant them 
for no other eye but the recipients, and next toask ourselves most 
carefully if, were it possible to hold speech with Shakespeare to- 
day, he would give us leave to publish. If I may presume (and 
one must so presume in these matters) to guess the wishes of a 
great man, I should say that certain letters are holy to great men 
as well as to small, and that the very greatest men at times un- 
burden their hearts in writings which—however lofty, however 
pure their passion—they intend to speak to one understanding 
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soul alone, and to be hidden from the rest of men forever. It is 
not (I protest) a question of helping or hurting Shakespeare’s 
memory. It is a question of what Shakespeare himself would 
wish; and no time can loosen, to scrupulous minds, the impera- 
tiveness of that wish. And this (I think) should be remembered 
far more carefully than it is by a generation which at least con- 
tinues to pay lip-service to the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. 

“Let us turn now from strictly private writings to those which 
were, when composed, at least presumably intended for publica- 
tion. Case No. Five. The poet has written in his youth, and 
actually published, verses which he afterward judges to be con- 
temptible and attempts to destroy off the face of the earth. But 
a single copy escapes and falls into the hands of an antiquarian. 
What should the antiquarian do? Well, to ask him to destroy the 
volume is perhaps to demand too much of human nature. But at 
least if he love the poet’s memory and have cause to feel grati- 
tude toward him, he should be loyal and hide his poor treasure. 
That seems to me a duty in any case; but when the man’s own 
judgment assures him that the poet was right and the verses are 
indeed contemptible, there can (I submit) be no two questions 
about it. I simply can not understand the affection which vio- 
lates a loved one’s wishes without even the excuse of doing honor 
to the loved one’s memory. Duty! Towhom? To the seedy 
crew who ‘ take an intelligent interest’ in the poet? Or to the 
poet himself, whose face (you know) would flush with intolerable 
shame to see the sorry volume in any man’s hand? Friendship! 
If this be friendship, then small men may put up thanks that 
death soon puts an end to friendship for them. 

“* But,’ says the public in all these cases indiscriminately, ‘ let 
us have the whole truth. He was a great man, and we have a 
right to it.’ To this I answer, ‘You can not possibly have the 
whole truth; and if you could, you have not the shadow of aright 
to it.’ ‘The whole truth ’—my dear sirs, what is the whole truth 
about any man? And can any other man get at it? You must, 
if you but ask yourselves, know perfectly well that—happily for 
each of you—the thing isimpossible; and that a portrait composed 
on any fraction of the truth may be falser than one composed on 
completeignorance. Butsuppose it tobepossible. Whatearthly 
right have you, when Shakespeare has closed the door, to be pry- 
ing in at his parlor or his bedroom window? You know what 
would happen if you were caught doing thisto Aor BorC. ‘But 
Shakespeare is not A or Bor C; Shakespeare belongs to the na- 
tion, to the world.’ Indeed! Did Shakespeare recognize this to 
the extent (for instance) of washing himself in public. Really, 
you exaggerate the world’s indelicacy by giving it the lengths to 
which the members of some Browning societies are prepared to 
go. Nay, yourself can not be quite so indelicate as your conten- 
tion implies. Let me test you by a simple sorztes, instancing 
one by one the details of a great man’s private life into which you 
claim to poke your nose. At some point I must pay you the com- 
pliment to assert—you will be compelled to cry ‘Hold!’ Let us, 
pray, have done with this canting phrase ‘the whole truth.’ 
There is no question of the whole truth, for there is no possibility 
of getting at it. But there zs a question of how far the inquisi- 
tiveness of some men may be allowed to go, and how far it will 
go before other men’s sense of decency awakes to the pertinacity 
and moral obtuseness of the offenders, and substitutes for hints a 
few stringent and salutary laws.” 


Are German Authors Theory-Ridden ?— Literary 
“‘movements,” we are told by the editor of Literature, which 
pass like an epidemic from one end of Europe to another, only 
slightly influence the literary production in England and America. 
Comparing England and Germany in particular, the writer says: 


“Englishmen have never battled much about theories of litera- 
ture, nor do we quite understand the influence of abstract doc- 
trine upon the creation of imaginative works. German literature 
is at once more theoretic and more experimental than ours. The 
ordinary process of composition would seem to be almost re- 
versed; the criticism comes first and the book afterward. An 
author, that is to say, belongs consciously and conscientiously to 
a literary school whose position he proposes to vindicate; he 
holds tenets which he means to enforce; he intends to write up to 
a general theory and to bring his creations into harmony with it. 
His own personality becomes thus of less importance than the 
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party to which he belongs and the tendency he represents. With 
us it is different. Our writers have cared little for the feuds of 
naturalists and Romanticists, by which continental literature has 
been convulsed. Each has gone his own way, developing his own 
style, his own methods, his own conceptions, supremely indiffer- 
ent to the question, which none but foreign readers think of ask- 
ing, by which of the rival factions he may be claimed as an ad- 
herent. A writer like Meredith or Stevenson belongs to both 
parties and to neither. He is Realist or Romanticist according 
to the angle from which you choose to look at him; but before 
everything else he is himself.” 


REMBRANDT, THE MAN AND THE MASTER. 


“T° HE Rembrandt exhibition in Amsterdam, opened while the 

eyes of the world were still on that little Northern country 
that had just celebrated the coronation of its girl queen, has now 
closed its doors and the pictures have gone back to their owners. 
But the interest thus recentered on the greatest of Dutch masters 
is still fresh and curious. 
Altho a number of his mas- 
terpieces were not avail- 
able for the exhibition, 
those that could be brought 
together were insured for 
four million pounds sterl- 
ing. This gives some idea 
of the value of a Rem- 
brandt on the financial 
side. 

Mr. William Sharp con- 
tributes to Cosmofolzs 
(November) a timely and 
interesting study of the 
artist and his work. Mr. 
Sharp would not have us 
forget the indebtedness of 
genius to the great form- 
ative forces of racial tem- 
perament and national 
character. If we find in 
Holland to-day a living 
art which we trace back 
to Rembrandt, the master- 
spirit, we must not fail to 
behind Rem- 
brandt, the genius of Hals, 
of Ravesteyn, of Lastman : 
nor can we ignore, behind 
these again, the noble 
burghers who struggled 
and conquered for liberty ; 
nor the shepherds and 
fishers who fought un- 
ceasingly against men, 
beasts, and the elements; 
nor the tameless North- 
erners who defied omnipotent Rome. 


recognize, 


“For out of all these did 
Rembrandt, the most individual and independent of Dutch artists, 
come.” ‘Thus Mr. Sharp regards the individual genius as a devel- 
opment of the national genius, and holds that because Rembrandt 
is so supremely typical he is strong enough to be also universal. 
Speaking of the absence of what is commonly unglerstood as 
beautiful from much of Rembrandt’s work, Mr. Sharp suggests 
the explanation that the only dominant appeal to him in a face 
was that of the mystery of color, the value of tones, and the in- 
dices of character, and he painted only what he saw and knew. 
Yet Rembrandt’s imagination is the greater and not the less be- 
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REMBRANDT LAUGHING. 
Fragment from the picture of ‘‘ Rembrandt and his Wife,”’ painted by aimself, and now 
in the Dresden Museum. 
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cause it is so deeply dyed in actuality. This is wonderfully illus- 


trated in his portraits of old men and old women. Never before 


had there been such tender and reverend portrayal of old age. 
And it is significant to note that it was through the study of the 
head and face of an old man that he discovered “that secret of 
focused light, that excelling power and beauty of light, which at 
its highest manifestation won for him a supreme place among the 


artists of Europe.” But Rembrandt’s absolute supremacy, Mr. 


Sharp goes on to say, is by common consent in the field of etch- 
ing. Yet it is here that he has occasionally been most repellent 
in his disregard for beauty. 

An anatomist, a psychologist, and a profound student of human 
nature, Rembrandt was quick to catch whatever of spiritual life 
dwelt in the sitter, whatever of spiritual suggestion in the sub- 
ject. The wonderful use and control of light in his pictures have 
deeply influenced the work of some of the greatest painters since 
his day. After an analysis of some individual masterpieces and 
a reference to his later work in landscape, Mr. Sharp turns toa 


consideration of the man 


himself. He says: 

“No artist ever made so 
many portraits of himself 
—even than those frankly 
admitted as such, while 
there are scores of in- 
stances wherein Rem- 
brandt Harmensz van Ryn 
poses as disguised model. 
The great painter has been 
taken to task for this, as 
tho vanity had led him 
into an egregious display. 
It is quite clear from what 
we know of him, both as 
man and painter, that 
vanity had little or noth- 
ing to do with these multi- 
plications of himself. He 
had from his youth a pas- 
sionate interest in charac- 
ter, and the marked 
changes in his own face 
could not but strongly ap- 
peal tohim. Whenever he 
was without a sitter, he 
turned to himself, or to his 
wife Saskia, or to his old 
mother; three ever near 
personalities in whom he 
was ceaselessly interested. 
Wherever he looked, he 
could have seen no more 
striking face than his own, 
with its massive contours, 
its dauntless expression, 
and its large, laughing, 
keenly observant dark 
eyes. At all ages, and in 
divers modes, he portrayed 
ihmself, tho as he ad- 
vanced in years itis no- 
ticeable how little the garb or pose mattered to him, but only the 
living face, the outward expression of the inward self. 

“In these portraits we have Rembrandt’s personal record, his 
autobiography. Possibly he painted them with something of the 
self-consciousness of those writers who oblige posterity with a 
systematically compiled autobiography; possibly, as has been 
suggested, he painted them in the belief that a study of himself 
would lead, for himself and others, to a deeper knowledge than 
he could otherwise obtain ; but most probably he began to portray 
himself out of a natural and passionate curiosity that was yet 
more of an impersonal than a personal kind. These—I do not 
know exactly how many, acknowledged and indirect—are scat- 
tered broadcast over Europe. As a series, the accepted portraits 
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are of the utmost importance, for not only do they demonstrate 
the growth and development of the artist as observer, craftsman, 
colorist, in a word as a master-painter, but they are convincing 
life-chapters which contemporary and later records can serve only 
toillustrate. Even the nine pictures at the Amsterdam exhibi- 
tion afforded a fair purview of the different phases of Rembrandt’s 
life, both as painter and as individual. Therein was to be traced 
the development his genius underwent, for therein were depicted 
his several stages of prosperity, happiness, and clouded fortunes ; 
from the youth with dancing eyes and unruffled brow, to the 
thoughtful man, to the prosperous artist who has ‘ arrived,’ to the 
insouctant viveur who finds life the rarest of the arts, and to the 
strangely and swiftly aging master whose nature has deepened as 
he has passed through suffering and adversity, who has lost wife 
and fortune, but to the end never wavers in stedfast devotion to 
his work—revealed to us, at the last, in the well-known portrait 
belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, in the lined, rugged features 
with hair now white, with tired mouth and furrowed brow, and 
with strong hands patiently folded, yet still with the same great, 
clear, bright eyes. The man and his work and his genius are 
closely wrought. In Rembrandt there was till the day of his 
death an eager, dauntless, and insatiable spirit of life. In the 
last painting that left his easel there is the power and promise of 
assured and unexhausted mastery. And to-day, to this hour, his 
influence is that of the only ‘younger generation ’ which long pre- 
vails—the eternal ‘younger generation,’ the enduring youth of 
genius. 

“It is characteristic of the man, of the superb artist, of the 
great and vital persuasive influence, that in the latest portrait 
which Rembrandt painted of himself, he looks out with the 
laughing eyes and genial smile of one who, after all, has found life 
well and the end not ill. It is thus we have the most inspiring as 
well as the final sense of him, brave, strong, and laughing across 
the years.” 





EVOLUTION IN MUSIC. 


HE music of Central India, while remarkably rich in rhythm, 
is incomprehensible from a harmonic point of view to an 
Occidental musician. Similarly incomprehensible, suggests Dr. 
Waldtern Pegge, might our modern music have seemed to the 
masters of the art prior to John Sebastian Bach’s day. In line 
with this thought comes the statement of Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, 
that music furnishes, and is still furnishing, a most striking in- 
stance of evolution. Mr. Mathews sketches at some length the 
course of musical art from its beginnings among the Egyptians, 
through its tonal development in ancient Greece and its elabora- 
tion in the Netherlands, to the beautiful and complex art of to- 
day which forms the basis of our symphony concerts, operas, and 
oratorios. Of the modern subtleties and future possibilities of 
musical elaboration he writes as follows (M/usic, November) : 


“Our modern art of music differs from that of the ancient world 
toa degree which at first glance seems to place it in a wholly 
different world, having no relation with that of the ancients. .. . 
The melody is vastly more melodious. In place of the one mel- 
ody four, eight, ten, or twelve are going at the same time. A 
dramatic action instead of being repeated to an insignificant tune, 
stanza after stanza, is richly scored for instruments and voices so 
that the most astonishing stimulation is given to the imagination 
of the hearer; then, too, we have harmony and especially tonal- 
ity; harmony being the art of combining sounds rationally and 
tonality the art of grouping chords rationally, so that there isa 
unity and a capacity for rational development. ...... 

“Having once got itself upon the track of rational tonality, in 
which every chord bears a certain relation to a tonal-center of 
gravity called a ‘ tonic,’ and thereby has in it a certain quality of 
emotional force (as if leading forward toward a longer story, or 
returning again toward a repose), a wholly new career of elabo- 
ration has been begun and has already reached a very complicated 
development, the essence of which is the temporary disturbance 
of harmonic repose through arbitrary substitutions of dissonant 
tones for one or more of consonant tones of the chord supposed to 
be sounding. Every such substitution has to be corrected or ter- 
minated by the appearance of the tone temporarily displaced ; but 
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at this moment a new substitution is possible in some other voice, 
or even in the same voice in the new chord. This principle, 
which began long before the time of Bach, has reached in Richard 
Wagner’s opera of ‘ Die Gotterdaemerung,’ a development so ex- 
cessive as for nearly a generation to render that work unpleasing 
if not incomprehensible. Later experience, however, has edu- 
cated the ears of the generation until nothing of this kind any 
longer surprises it, and young children seem to start out in their 
musical life with a heredity (or at least with an unconscious 
training of ear) enabling them to receive such like evasions of 
pure harmonic writing with intelligence and sympathy. In fact, 
a brilliant genius of the modern school not long ago gave utter- 
ance to the sentiment that perhaps the time would come when 
dissonance would be so well understood that it would no longer 
require to be resolved.” 

One thing, at least, is certain, concludes Mr. Mathews: it is 
that music, the most subjective of the arts, is bound to bring to 
expression the entire content of the human spirit. But as human 
nature, he claims, changes its form of consciousness in every 
generation, so must the art of music continue to develop along a 
constantly changing line of demand. 


MAETERLINCK’S VIEWS ON WISDOM AND 
DESTINY. 


AURICE MAETERLINCK began some time since to write 

an essay of about twenty pages on “Wisdom and Des- 

tiny.” The idea grew upon him and the essay expanded into a 

book. It is a book difficult to describe. He himself speaks of it 

as “a few interrupted thoughts that entwine themselves, with 

more or less system, around two or three subjects.” It under- 

takes to prove nothing, there are none whose mission it is to con- 

vince. Morality, conduct, life, are surveyed, as the translator, 

Alfred Sutro, says in an introduction, “from every point of the 
compass, but from an eminence always.” 

Mr. Sutro further informs us that we shall have from Maeter- 
linck no more plays like “ Pelleas et Melisande” or “ Aglavaine et 
Selysette.” ‘Real men and women, real problems and disturb- 
ance of life—it is these that absorb him now. His next play will 
doubtless deal with a psychology more actual, in an atmosphere 
less romantic; and the old familiar scene of wood, and garden, 
and palace corridor will bé exchanged for the habitual abode of 
men.” 

The thought that lies at the root of the philosophy expounded 
in Maeterlinck’s book is that of goodness, happiness, love, sup- 
porting each other, intertwined, rewarding each other. “Let us 
not think virtue will crumble tho God Himself seem unjust. 
Where could the virtue of man find more everlasting foundation 
than in the seeming injustice of God?” M. Maeterlinck’s philoso- 
phy, springing from a poet’s world, is essentially religious in 
its nature. It rejects all the truths that clash with or diminish a 
serene consciousness of joy, and it seeks to determine all con- 
sciousness of tragedy, evil and suffering as secondary and inferior 
to the consciousness of goodness and confidence, or indulgence 
and love. 

In pursuing his “few interrupted thoughts,” M. Maeterlinck 
speaks interestingly of the relations of the sage to the drama. 
The sage is his supreme type of man, filled with the single su- 
preme aim toward the good, who moves among men conscious of 
an immense inner world of love and purifying joy. At his com- 
ing worldly strife and sin and tragedy sink abashed. His mere 
presence paralyzes destiny, and for this reason there exists scarce 
a drama wherein a true sage appears. 
on this subject as follows: 


We quote from the author 


“It is only in the passion of Christ, the Phzdo, Prometheus, 
the murder of Orpheus, the sacrifice of Antigone—it is only in 
these that we find the drama of the sage, the solitary drama of 
wisdom. But elsewhere it is rarely indeed that tragic poets will 
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allow a sage to appear on the scene, tho it be for an instant. 
They are afraid of a lofty soul; for they know that events are no 
less afraid, and that a murder committed in the presence of the 
sage seems quite other than the murder committed in the pres- 
ence of those whose soul still knows not itself. Had C£dipus 
possessed the inner refuge that Marcus Aurelius, for instance, had 
been able to erect in himself—a refuge whereto he could fly at all 
times—had he only acquired some few of the certitudes open to 
every thinker—what could destiny then have done? What would 
she have entrapped in her snares? Would they have contained 
aught besides the pure light that streams from the lofty soul, as 
it grows more beautiful still in misfortune? 

“But where is the sage in Gdipus? Is it Tiresias? He reads 
the future, but knows not that goodness and forgiveness are lords 
of the future. He knows the truth of the gods, but not the truth 
of mankind. He ignores the wisdom that takes misfortune to her 
arms and would fain give it of her strength. Truly they who 
know still know nothing if the strength of love be not theirs; for 
the true sage is not he who sees, but he who, seeing the farthest, 
has the deepest love for mankind. He who sees without loving 
is only straining his eyes in the darkness. 

“We are told that the famous tragedies show us the struggle of 
man against Fate. I believe, on the contrary, that scarcely a 
drama exists wherein fatality truly does reign. Search as I may, 
I can not find one which exhibits the hero in conflict with destiny 
pure and simple. For indeed it is never destiny that he attacks ; 
it is with wisdom he is always at war. Real fatality exists only 
in certain external disasters—as disease; accident, the sudden 
death of those we love; but zzner fatality there is none. Wis- 
dom has will power sufficient to rectify all that does not deal 
death to the body; it will even at times invade the narrow domain 
of external fatality. It is true that we must have amassed con- 
siderable and patient treasure within us for this will power to find 
the resources it needs.” 


Turning to some of Shakespeare’s great tragedies, M. Maeter- 
linck says: 


“Where do we find the fatality in ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear,’ in 
‘Macbeth’? Is its throne not erected in the very center of the 
old king’s madness, on the lowest degree of the young prince’s 
imagination, at the very summit of the Thane’s morbid cravings? 
Macbeth we may well pass by; nor need we linger over Cordelia’s 
father, for his absence of consciousness is all too manifest; but 
Hamlet, Hamlet the thinker—is he wise? Is the elevation suffi- 
cient wherefrom he looks down on the crimes of Elsinore? He 
seems to regard them from the loftiest heights of his intellect; 
but in the light-clad mountain range of wisdom there are other 
peaks that tower far above the heights of the intellect—the peaks 
of goodness and confidence, of indulgence and love. If he could 
have surveyed the misdeeds of Elsinore from the eminence whence 
Marcus Aurelius or Fénelon, for instance, had surely surveyed 
them, what would have resulted then? And, first of all, does it 
not often happen that a crime which is suddenly conscious of the 
gaze of a mighter soul will pause, and halt, and at last crawl 
back to its lair; even as bees cease from labor when a gleam of 
sunshine steals into the hive?...... 

“Let us imagine a sovereign, all-powerful soul—that of Jesus, 
in Hamlet’s place at Elsinore; would the tragedy then have flown 
on till it reached the four deaths at theend? Is that conceivable? 
A crime may be never so skilfully planned—when the eyes of 
deep wisdom rest on it, it becomes like a trivial show that we 
offer to very small children at nightfall: some magic-lantern per- 
formance, whose tawdry imposture a last gleam of sunshine lays 
bare. Can you conceive Jesus Christ—nay, any wise man you 
have happened to meet—in the midst of the unnatural gloom that 
overhung Elsinore? Is not every action of Hamlet induced by a 
fanatical impulse, which tells him that duty consists in revenge 
alone? and does it need superhuman effort to recognize that re- 
venge never can be a duty? I say again that Hamlet thinks 
much, but that he is by no means wise. He can not conceive 
where to look for the weak spot in destiny’s armor. Lofty 
thoughts suffice not always to overcome destiny; for against 
these destiny can oppose thoughts that are loftier still; but what 
destiny has ever withstood thoughts that are simple and good, 
thoughts that are tender and loyal? Wecan triumph over destiny 
only by doing the very reverse of the evil she fain would have us 
commit. For no tragedy can be inevitable. At Elsinore there is 
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not a soul but refuses to see, and hence the catastrophe; but a 
soul that is quick with life will compel those around it to open 
theireyes. Where was it written that Laertes, Ophelia, Hamlet, 
Claudius, Gertrude, should die—where, save in Hamlet’s pitiful 
blindness? But was this blindness inevitable? Why speak of 
destiny when a simple thought had sufficed to arrest all the forces 
of murder? The empire of destiny is surely sufficiently vast. I 
acknowledge her might when a wall crashes down on my head. 
when the storm drives a ship on the rocks, when disease attacks 
those whom I love; but into man’s soul she never will come, un- 
called. Hamlet is unhappy because he moves in unnatural dark- 
ness; and his ignorance puts the seal upon hisunhappiness. We 
have but to issue commands and fate will obey—there is nothing 
in the world that will offer such long and patient submission. 
Horatio, up to the last, could have issued commands; but his 
master’s shadow lay on him, and he lacked the courage to shake 
himself free. Had there been but one soul courageous enough to 
cry out the truth, then had the history of Elsinore not been 
shrouded in tears of hatred and horror.” 


NOTES. 


THE sequel to Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy ” is now in proc- 
ess of evolution, and will appear serially in Scrzbnmer’s Magazine in 1900. 
Its title at present is “The Celebrated Tommy.” 


A NEW novel from Count Tolstoy is about to appear serially as a supple- 
ment to a Russian newspaper. The proceeds from its sale in book-form 
are to go toward the furtherance of some of the writer’s philanthropical 
schemes. 


LouIsS ERNAULT, a French romance writer, is nearly 106 years old, and 
has written almost as many novels as he has lived years. Ernault was 
born at Isigny in 1792. He writes steadily, and declares his purpose of 
bringing out a new novel to commemorate his 105th birthday. 


NOT only among the artificers of verse have there been remarkable in- 
stances of laborious composition. Buffon wrote his “Epoques de la Nature” 
eighteen times before he allowed them to appear in print. Gibbon wrote 
his memoir six times over, and leftit a fragment at the last. Almost all 
of Sismondi’s historical works, until his later years, used to be written 
three times before they were given to the public. 


SHAKESPEARE'S birthplace is threatened with a new danger. The peril 
thistime does not menace the whole building, asthe practise of burning 
open coal fires in Anne Hathaway’s cottage is said to do, but relates to the 
walls and ceilings of Shakespeare’s cottage, which, even in Washington 
Irving’s day were “covered with names and inscriptions in every language 
by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the prince to the 
peasant.” Now the heat from the hot-water pipes is causing the plaster to 
peel off ; the names of Tennyson and Dickens have already disappeared, 
and it is suggested that the remaining autographs should be encased in 
glass to save them from the same fate. 


A FUND for the relief of the oppressed Doukhobortsi in Russia is now 
being raised inthis country and in England, the fund to be called the 
Tolstoy Fund. The Doukhobortsi are a Protestant sect whose tenets re- 
semble those of the Quakers, and whose only offense is their refusal from 
conscientious scruples to serve inthe Russian army. For this reason they 
have been prosecuted by the Government, and repeatedly exiled from one 
part of the empire to another, until their position in their own country has 
become intolerable. With much difficulty they have obtained permission 
to emigrate to foreign lands, and steps have been takento settle them for 
atime in the island of Cyprus, with a view to their eventually reaching 
America. These people are thrifty and industrious farmers, about ten 
thousand in number. Count Leo Tolstoy urges the raising of funds to aid 
in this emigration, and the following committee has been formed in this 
country: William Dean Howells, New York; Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Chicago; William Lloyd Garrison, Boston; George Dana Boardman, D.D., 
Philadelphia ; N. O. Nelson, St. Louis; Bolton Hall, New York; Ernest H. 
Crosby, New York. Contributions in any amount may be sent to Isaac N. 
Seligman, Esq., treasurer of the committee, Mills Building, New York. 


THIs is from the pen of R. K. Risk, in the London Academy : 


PROTEST OF THE KIPLING-LOG AGAINST THE HARDNESS OF 
THEIR DAY’S WORK. 


Here we sit in a thoughtful row, 

Conning the wonderful things you know— 

Grades and switches and loco-brakes, 

Upper-deck stringers and garboard-strakes, 

Roaring scuppers, full furnace-draft; 

Thrustblock, cylinder, flawed tailshaft. 
We have struggled, in every deed, 
Master, thy tale is hard to read. 


All your talk we have ever heard 

Uttered by bat or beast or bird, 

Hide or fin, or scale or feather, 

Jabbered at high speed and all together— 

Give us that over and over again, 

But don’t make machinery talk like men. 
Yea, by our aching heads we plead, 
Master, these tales are hard to read. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


HAT music produces certain effects on the human organism 

has long been recognized. It has even been proposed re- 

cently to utilize these in the treatment of nervous disease. The 

fundamental facts that underlie this relation between music and 

physiological conditions are treated by M. Laverune in an article 

in Cosmos (Paris, October g), the greater part of which we trans- 
late below: 


“Every emotion is the correlative of a special physical state. 
Joy, sorrow, anger, fear, show themselves by characteristic atti- 
tudes and expressions. When we produce these attitudes in the 
subject, when we cause him to imitate these expressions, we can 
easily rouse in him the corresponding ideas. This is a common 
experiment in hypnotism, but it is often possible to carry it out 
even in the waking state, especially with children and impres- 
sionable people. 

“Certain physical agents modify our mental states, because 
they impress the organism in a determinate direction. The pulse 
beats more slowly in darkness than in bright light, and in dark- 
ness man is more inclined to sadness; there is a connection be- 
tween these two facts, for sadness, among its physical conditions, 
means the retardation of the pulse and an enfeebling of all the 
voluntary muscles. Every paralyzing impression will have a 
tendency to cause sadness, and on the contrary every force arous- 
ing action should give an impulse toward joy. 

“The observation of the physiologic effects of music supports 
this theory. Before explaining them theoretically we knew how 
to make use of them. ‘Thus laborers, to stimulate and coordinate 
their movements, have recourse to singing; this kind of music 
sustained the ancient Egyptians in their fatigue and their labor, 
their motions being regulated by measure and rhythm. ‘The 
water-carriers and boatmen of the Nile, says Feétis, have pre- 
served their traditional songs, and an intelligent and conscien- 
tious observer, Villobeau, does not hesitate to trace these back to 
remote antiquity. ‘By this means’ (the rhythmic song), says 
he, ‘ they regulate their movements so well in the most strenuous 
labor requiring the harmony of united efforts that two of them 
will often succeed in doing with astonishing ease what could not 
be accomplished without much trouble by four of another nation 
who did not know how to time their movements with the same 
precision. Whether they are carrying burdens or doing some 
other hard work in which they are obliged to unite the efforts of 
several, and which require both skill and united movement, they 
never fail to sing together or alternately in cadence, in order that 
each may act at the same moment uniformly, and thus best aid 
all the others.’ 

“Fétis, who quotes these lines, adds that, when we examine 
the enormous works accomplished by the ancient Egyptians, and 
the huge masses that they hewed from the quarries and trans- 
ported to great distances, at a time when physical and mechanical 
science had not reached the developments that they have now 
attained, we are at liberty to think that the power of rhythmic 
song, acting on crowds of slaves, must have had a great share in 
the realization of these marvels of patience and will. He cites 
several of these traditional chants, preserved from age to age, 
which are full of interest for students of ancient Egyptian 
ee 

“In other circumstances, music acts more directly on the intel- 
lect by putting into play, by means of various associations, an 
emotional memory. 

““Rambosson, in a very well-known work, brings out the differ- 
ence between these two kinds of music very clearly. 

“Let us take the twoextremes. Here, for instance, is a regi- 
ment led by a band playing a simple march; every one is roused 
by it; even the children unconsciously mark the time; the passers- 
by fall into step instinctively, and many are drawn to follow the 
troops. 

“Evidently this kind of music acts specially on the locomotor 
nerves and on that part of the mind that comprehends number 
and measure. 

“Now turn to a social gathering sitting silently in the rooms of 
a musician; the melodies of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, or some 
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other great master are being played. The prelude, like the 
stroke of a magic wand, affects every one; emotion rises, and 
soon tears, kept back with difficulty, shine in all eyes and betray 
the deep feelings that have taken possession of all the assem- 
blage. 

“Evidently this kind of music acts specially on the feelings and 
the nerves of sensibility. 

“He reaches the following conclusions : 

“1, There is a kind of music that acts specially on the mind 
and the motor nerves. 

“2. There is a kind of music that acts specially on the nerves 
of sensibility and the feelings. 

“3, There is a kind of music that acts at once on the motor and 
sensitive nerves, on the intellect, and on the feelings; in general, 
this is what usually takes place. 

“4. But between the kind of music that acts principally on the 
intellect and on the motor nerves, and that which acts chiefly on 
the feelings and the nerves of sensation, there are an infinity of 
degrees. 

“It has been proposed recently to utilize the properties of music 
in the treatment of nervous maladies. 

“Except in some isolated cases, the question has made no great 
progress, and there are great difficulties in carrying it out practi- 
cally. It would be possible, by a melody appropriate toeach mor- 
bid state, to bring about a momentary modification of the course 
of ideas. But these would be merely temporary modifications 
that would not strike to the root of the malady and act upon the 
physical alteration of the organs that lie at its foundation. This 
result of experiment is the reason why music has not taken a 
prominent place in therapeutics.”—7vans/ation made for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


ETURNS from observatories in various parts of the United 
States show that the passage of the earth through the 
“Leonid” swarm of meteors on November 15 did not give rise to 
any remarkable display, indicating that the portion of the swarm 
traversed this year was comparatively thin. As the swarm or 
trail will be several years in passing the spot where the earth 
crosses its orbit, we shall have several more opportunities to see 
its effects, and the probabilities are that in one or more years 
there will be a brilliant November display. The following sum- 
mary of the chief results of this year’s observations is from 7he 
Scientific American, November 26: 


“In the last Leonid shower in 1866, 8,000 meteors were counted 
at one observation-station, but the shower of 1866 did not compare 
with the one in 1833, when the number of the meteors made some 
people think the world was coming toanend. Prof. C. A. Young, 
of Princeton University, observing with an assistant, reports that 
he saw 100 Leonid meteors on the morning of November 15 [1898]. 
He said: ‘ My assistant, Mr. Reid, and myself conducted the ob- 
servations, which were much more successful than I thought they 
would be. Between the hours of 3:15 o’clock and 5 o’clock we 
saw about one hundred meteors which were Leonids, that is, they 
belong to the meteoric swarm that gavethe shower. Perhaps one 
dozen were as bright as first-magnitudestars. The rest were faint 
and left trains which continued from one to ten seconds. The 
maximum of the shower was at 3:45 o’clock, at which time there 
were two or three meteors per minute for about twenty minutes, 
The radiant point seemed to be in the Sickle of Leo and a little 
further south and west than in 1866. It was a distinctly meteoric 
shower, but a very faint one, and augurs well for a good display 
in 1899.’ 

“Professor Rees, of Columbia University, saw no Leonids. 
‘As a matter of fact,’ says the professor, ‘I saw only two meteors. 
They came from the direction of Ursa Major, and not from Leo, 
as had been expected. I watched the sky every hour from sunset 
to sunrise between the southwest and the west.’ 

“At the Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis., the shower 
was also observed. The fore part of the evening the sky was 
overcast, but about midnight the sky cleared, and in a short space 
of time, during which they were visible from the observatory, two 
hundred meteors were seen. Dr. William L. Elkins, of the Yale 
Observatory, photographed thirty meteors. Six cameras were 
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used, two at the observatory, two from the church steeple, and 
two in one of the suburbs. Professor Prentiss, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, states that while the display of the meteors was not unusual, 
this scarcity is not regarded by astronomers as a disappointment ; 
furthermore, they are valuable indications of large showers of 
meteorites for 1899 and 1900.” 


KEELY AND HIS MOTOR. 


HE death in Philadelphia on November 18 of John Worrell 
Keely ends a curious page in the history of invention, which 
should not pass unnoticed. Very few scientific men of reputa- 
tion, it is true, ever believed in Mr. Keely’s celebrated motor; 
but as an intermittent popular sensation it held the field without 
a rival for many years, and this altho its inventor had never dene 
anything else to give him a standing before the public. The 
whole phenomenon probably belongs to psychology rather than 
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Keely was committed to prison for contempt of court in refusing to 
divulge secrets pertaining to his invention. During the next eight 
or ten years several public experiments were made by Mr. Keely, 
one in 1887 at Fort Lafayette for the United States Government. 

“The principle of the new discovery, so far as announced by 
Mr. Keely, was based upon an intermolecular vibration of the 
ether, to which he gave the name‘ apergy.’ He claimed that 
there was a perpetual flow of vibrations through space, polar and 
depolar, or positive and negative, and that it was only necessary 
to produce a machine which would respond to these vibrations to 
secure the power. The apparatus which he constructed he 
claimed to put in harmony with this flow by sounding on some 
instrument a ‘ chord of mass,’ and for this he used jew’s-harps, 
triangles, mouth-organs, tuning-forks, harps, and other musical 
instruments. ‘ 

“About three years ago Mrs. Moore permitted two gentlemen 
well qualified to express an intelligent opinion to see Mr. Keely’s 
latest experiments and to listen to his explanations. They re- 
ported to Mrs. Moore that they saw nothing which could not be 
explained by well-known physical laws, and that in several in- 
stances they had demonstrated that 
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to physics. We quote 
from The American ace AS Z ; 
Machinist (November 

24) the following con- 


densed history of the 
“Keely motor”: 








“John Worrell Keely . . . burst into notoriety in 1873 as the 
alleged discoverer of a new means of power development, by 
means of which, as he claimed, power in unlimited quantity could 
be obtained at little or no cost. A company was formed and 
Keely was supplied with funds to develop the invention. In 1874 
he gave exhibitions in his workshop. A committee of the Frank- 
lin Institute witnessed some of his experiments, but were per- 
mitted to see nothing of the means by which certain results were 
accomplished. Pipes were burst, weights were lifted apparently 
by the disintegration of a few drops of water; weights seemed to 
float in water, to rise and fall at the will af Mr. Keely upon his 
sounding a chord on a jew’s-harp. The shares of the Keely 
Motor Company mounted rapidly and were dealt in in the princi- 
pal cities of the Union. Keely from time to time announced new 
features of his discovery, but never got ready to apply for patents. 
Dissensions arose between him and the Keely Motor Company. 
His bills were not paid, and he was practically abandoned by the 
company. 

“About this time a Mrs. Moore, a wealthy lady, formerly of 
Philadelphia, gave him the means to continue his investigations, 
and soon after he announced a new discovery, and proposed to 
abandon the first for the second, which precipitated a lawsuit 
against him by the original company. In connection with this 
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they were so produced. Professor 
Lascelles-Scott, of London, soon 
| after this spent a month in Phila- 
delphia in association with Mr. 
Keely, and announced at a Frank- 
lin-Institute meeting that Keely had 
certainly discovered a new force. 
One of the gentlemen before re- 
ferred to was asked to visit the 
laboratory in the presence of the 
professor and Mrs. Moore, that he 
might be convinced. He spent the 
afternoon there and then spent the 
evening with the professor, on 
which occasion the professor was 
enlightened upon some points and 
left the city within forty - eight 
hours. He did not return to give 
a promised second lecture before 
the Franklin Institute. Mrs. Moore 
the next day announced in the ev- 
ening papers that the agreement to 
furnish Mr. Keely with funds had 
been abrogated. 

“Since then Mr. Keely has been 
engaged in the construction of an 
engine which he claimed would develop 60 horse-power, altho 
in none of his experiments had he ever given any exhibition of 
operative power by continuously driving anything. It is also 
stated that complete specifications of the alleged invention to be 
embodied in applications for patents have been prepared. 

“Keely was supplied with sufficient funds to enable him to live 
comfortably for fifteen years, which is the only actual result ac- 
complished by his performances, which have had throughout all 
the characteristics of imposture. 

“The stockholders of the Keely Motor Company number, it is 
said, more than three thousand, and the history of the Keely 
motor up to date is a history of successful imposition upon the 
credulity of the capitalist without scientific knowledge. We do 
not believe that any secret of value is buried in Keely’s grave, 
or that the world would have been practically richer if he could 
have gone on indefinitely in the course which he had followed 
since he first attracted the attention of the public.” 





The attitude of the writer of the foregoing is that of the scien- 
tific world in general. On the other hand, the author of a notice 
in Engineering News (November 24), from which paper also our 
picture is taken, is inclined to be a little more generous. He 
says: 


“In the minds of the general public . . . the ‘ Keely motor’ 
has been held to be a gigantic fraud, notable chiefly for its long 
life. Keely’s name will undoubtedly go down to history as that 
of the greatest pseudo-scientific humbug of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Whether this verdict is a just or an unjust one, the death 
of the inventor leaves as an unsolved riddle. It is true, on the 
one hand, that Keely never, so far as we know, with one possible 
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exception, submitted all the apparatus by which he performed an 
experiment to such a thorough examination in detail by compe- 
tent experts, simultaneously with the experiment, as would re- 
move the last possibilities of doubt as to its absolute genuineness 
and the entire absence of fraud. It is true, on the other hand, 
that those who witnessed his experiments, and who were compe- 
tent to judge of them, were almost invariably completely non- 
plussed and unable to explain the things they saw according to 
ordinary physical laws. If Mr. Keely performed his experiments 
by fraudulent means, he was certainly one of the most clever and 
ingenious mechanics and electricians who ever lived. If he was 
a genuine discoverer, he lost the fame that might have been his 
by his eccentric insistence on secrecy, and refusal to submit to 
investigation. Wecan, perhaps, sum up the whole matter by 
saying that Keely’s experiments and methods generally had most 
of the earmarks of a fraud; but it confounded the ablest men 
who examined his work to tell how it could possibly be accom- 
plished by fraudulent means.” 


As an example of Keely’s extravagant promises, Z/ectricity 
(November 23) quotes the following, made in 1875: 


‘“**T propose in about six months to run a train of thirty cars 
from Philadelphia to New York at the rate of a mile a minute 
with one small engine, and I will draw all the power out of as 
much water as you can hold in the palm of your hand. A bucket 
of water contains enough of this vapor to produce a power suffi- 
cient to move the world out of its course. An ordinary steam- 
ship can be run so fast with it that it would be split in two.’” 


The same journal goes on to say: 


“In spite of Mr. Keely’s wonderful predictions, however, the 
motor never got beyond what might be termed the experimental 
stage. Exhibitions were occasionally given of its working in his 
laboratory before engineers and scientists, 
who endeavored in every possible way to 
solve the problem of its working, but with- 
out avail. Some of those who looked into 
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miliar, and a few words of a jargon invented by himself; but in 
the combinations in which he used them these words had no 
meaning whatever. No living man can remember the sense or 
meaning of any sentence of Keely’s concerning the physics of 
his discovery, for the sufficient reason that he never wrote a sen- 
tence that had any sense or meaning, or into which he intended 
to put sense or meaning. All of this has been apparent for 
twenty years or more; and yet there are still left in the world 
people who take Keely seriously.” 


THE PASSING OF THE VICTORIA TUBULAR 
BRIDGE, 


HE Victoria tubular bridge at Montreal, which, when it was 
built, was regarded as the greatest bridge in the world, 
has been replaced by a modern truss bridge, to be known as the 
“Victoria Jubilee Bridge.” ‘The old bridge carried only one rail- 
way track, while the new has two, besides roadways. The change 
has been made without interrupting the running of trains. Zhe 
Scientific American (November 26) remarks, in a comparison of 
the old bridge with the new: 


“The illustration . . , showing the old within the new struc- 
ture forms an admirable object-lesson in the progress of bridge 
construction during the past fifty years. The square tubes of 
solid plate iron represented the accepted theories of construction 
in the forties and fifties, just as the open, skeleton-like, pin- 
connected trusses of the new bridge embody the latest ideas of 
long-span structures at the close of the century. The change 
from the one style to the other has been very gradual. It has 
been brought about partly as the result of a clearer apprehension 





the matter thought the propelling force was 
compressed air cleverly arranged to pass 
through minute tubes resembling in out- 
ward appearance wires, but as the motor 
was never allowed to be taken apart for 
inspection, these surmises could never be 
verified. It came generally to be believed, 
however, after thousands of dollars had 
been spent by outside parties interested in 
an endeavor to perfect the motor for prac- 
tical use, that the machine was a humbug 
so arranged as to operate by some one of 
the well-known forces of nature, and the 
fact that the motor was never put to practi- 
cal use altho backed by moneyed men 
would seem to bear out this belief. In any 
case the inventor of the Keely motor was 
undoubtedly an extremely clever man, and 
managed to derive, so it is alleged, a good 
living from the enterprise. If the carefully 
guarded secret of the operation of this 
machine was kept by the inventor to the 
last, little more will probably be heard of 
this Keely mystery, which has from time 
to time been exciting the curiosity of two 
continents during the past twenty - five 
years.” 


We close with a paragraph from 7he 
Railroad Gazette, which again gives the 
popular estimate: 


“Keely was a circus performer with a 
‘ gift of the gab’ and an air of conviction, 
and the intuitions of a born bunco-steerer. 
In all the twenty-three or twenty-four years 
that he worked his slick game he has never, 
in explanation of his ‘ motor,’ written or 
uttered an English sentence that we have 
seen. He has put into print a great many 
English words with which we are all fa- 
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VICTORIA JUBILEE BRIDGE—END VIEW, SHOWING PIN-CONNECTED STRUCTURE ERECTED AROUND 


THE OLD TUBULAR BRIDGE, 
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of the principles which govern the strains in engineering struc- 
tures, and it is partly due to the improvement which has taken 
place in the materials of construction. 

“In early days the strength of materials had not been deter- 
mined with the accuracy which marks the modern testing labora- 
tory, nor did they possess that uniform quality which we now 
look for in the product of our rolling-mills. There was a certain 
measure of distrust inseparable from work which, for want of 
precedent, was frequently of an experimental character. 

“The simple wooden beam thrown across acreek is the simplest 
form of the bridge, and the earliest attempts at building iron 
bridges, of the beam as distinguished from the arch construction, 
show a reluctance to depart from the solidity of the prototype. 
The tubes of the Menai and Montreal bridges were simply hollow 
beams, and as such contained an excess of material above that 
which would be necessary to provide the same degree of strength 
in a bridge of modern.construction....... 

“The web systems, which in the tubes are solid plating, have 
given way first to the ‘ lattice’ web, composed of multitudinous 
intersecting bars, then to the ‘ double-intersection ’ web, in which 
rectangular posts for compression and flat-eye bars for tension 
made their appearance, and these have been replaced in turn by 
the modern ‘ single-intersection’ system, in which the last am- 
biguity as tothe strains is removed and the construction is greatly 
simplified. In place of the single solid plate top and bottom 
chords, we have each web system associated with its own sepa- 
rate chords—a latticed rectangular construction being used for 
the top chord, which is, of course, in compression, and flat-eye 
bars for the bottom chord. The moving loads are carried by a 
system of longitudinal stringers and transverse floor beams, the 
latter being carried at the panel points. 

“The modern pin-connected truss bridge is, perhaps, the most 
perfectly scientific structure in the engineering world. The static 
stresses to which it is subjected under given conditions of load- 
ing are known to within a few score pounds, and not a pound of 
material is put into it that can be called superfluous.” 





Some Great Explosions.—“ Among the many accidents 
which are on record,” says Prof. Charles E. Munroe in Casszer’s 
Magazine, December, “one of the most notable is that of the 
explosion of 55 tons of blasting gelatin which was being unloaded 
from a railway train at Braamfontein, 300 yards west of Johan- 
nesburg, in South Africa, on February 19, 1896, and which was 
exploded by an end-on collision. The result of the explosion of 
this enormous quantity of one of the most powerful explosives 
used was to produce a crater 300 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 30 
feet deep in soft ground; or, taking a cubic foot of earth as 
weighing 100 pounds, the superficial explosion of this 55 tons of 
explosive gelatin excavated about 30,000 tons of soft earth. Be- 
sides this, there was a total destruction of all buildings within a 
radius of 330 yards, while from that distance to 660 yards all the 
buildings were shattered, and the roofs were battered in up to 
about 1,000 yards; but all these buildings were built chiefly of 
corrugated iron and mud, and therefore were of a most unsub- 
stantial character. On the other hand, we have in the United 
States the blowing up of the Hudson River Palisades at Fort Lee 
in 1893, when the explosion of 2 tons of dynamite, placed in a 
chamber in the rock, brought down 100,000 tons of rock; the 
blasting at the Dinorwic quarries, Lamberis, in the same year, 
when 2% tons of gelatin-dynamite, placed in chambers in the 
dike, overthrew 180,000 tons of rock; and the destruction of the 
famous Talcen Mawr in 1895, when 7-tons of powder, poured into 
two shafts, dislodged a mass of rock computed to weigh from 
125,000 to 200,000 tons. From this we find that the dynamite on 
the interior at Fort Lee was over forty times as efficient as the 
explosive gelatin on the surface at Johannesburg, while the pow- 
der at Talcen Mawr was over forty-two times as efficient. It is, 
hence, not surprising that the superficial explosion of the 300- 
pound charges of gun-cotton thrown by the Vesuvzus’s guns at 
Santiago during the late war between the United States and 
Spain produced no serious structural damage, and simply har- 
rassed the enemy by their frightful reports, which occurred at 
infrequent intervals and unexpected times.” 





Long Heads and Thick Heads.—In an article on “Se- 
lection in Man,” contributed by Dr. Beddoe to Sczence Progress, 
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November, a curious light is thrown on the way in which the race 
is influenced by emigration and by intermarriage between com- 
munities. “Roughly,” the author tells us, to quote an abstract 
in The Hospital, “the inhabitants of Europe may be divided into 
long heads and broad heads—thick heads, if one likes so to call 
them. This division is one which any one can verify, it is a mere 
matter of measurement, and of the relation between head-length 
and head-breadth. The interest of the fact, however, lies in this, 
that these two types of head are associated with two distinct types 
of man, distinct in their intellects, their tendencies, and their 
ambitions. The long headsare the salt of theearth; thestirring, 
active, ambitious, independent, courageous, locomotive element 
of mankind; and ‘it appears to be this character, which is con- 
noted by that projection of the occiput, which is more common to 
the inhabitants of these islands than in those of almost any other 
country.’ The broad head, on the other hand, ‘is frugal, labori- 
ous, or at least economical, remarkably prudent, and, tho not 
cowardly, not warlike. His intelligence is usually mediocre, and 
he works out patiently his limited ideals.’ The adventurers, 
those who are not content to pass their lives as they were born, 
who do not seek their wives in their own village, and finally who 
emigrate and crowd into the towns, are the long heads. Thus it 
is not the whole of the country population which gravitates toward 
the towns. It is on the long heads that the attractions of city 
life chiefly tell, so that an over-large proportion of the broad 
heads is always left to stagnate in the country. Nevertheless, 
altho most of the great things in the world have been done by the 
long head, both he and his progeny is very apt to perish. ‘How 
few descendants can be found of great soldiers, travelers, discov- 
erers, inventors, poets! The higher and more enlightened classes 
in communities, the producers and assimilators of new ideas, 
have repeatedly in the course of history been swept away or 
decimated, while the proletariat survive.’” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


STUTTERING.—“Liebmann maintains that stuttering consists in a rush- 
ing together of the consonants,” says Der Ainder-Arzt, as translated in 
The Medical Record, November 19, “and consequently his method of treat- 
ment has for its object the teaching of the relative significance of the 
vowel and consonant sounds. The patient is made to speak sentences with 
prolonged vowels and short consonants, so that even at the first lesson 
many sentences are spoken easily and fluently. The psychic effect is soon 
apparent, the patient regaining confidence in his ability to speak plainly, 
and the result is excellent ina very short time. This method can also be 
employed with young children. Stuttering may be caused by the infec- 
tious diseases, injury to the head, imitation of other children, or it may be 
due to heredity. Its more frequent occurrence in males than in females is 
to be explained by the greater motility of all the voluntary muscles in 
women than in men, the tongue included.” 


“A PHYSICIAN of Gannat, Dr. Sahut,” says the Revue Scientifique, “has 
had occasion to observe a new so-called ‘ Paris-pointed’ nail that had re- 
mained for several daysinthe gastro-intestinal tube of a child, and he has 
shown that the digestive juices acted on the smaller parts of the foreign 
body so as to cause the edges and the point to disappear, and that the 
brilliant metallic surface was replaced by a brownish tint. This demon- 
stration will explain the methods used in Italy to make ‘antique’ medals 
supposed to date from the most ancient times. The people who makea 
living by this industry, it is said, are accustomed to cause large birds, such 
as peacocks, to swallow coarsely counterfeited coins of Tiberius or Calig- 
ula, Aftersome time the birds excrete the coins, which have acquired a 
more or less perfect ‘patina.’ If the time has been too short, the coin is 
sent on another gastro-intestinal trip, and this is kept up until the piece 
has acquired a look that permits of no possible doubt of its authenticity.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“SOME years ago,” says The Scientific American Supplement, “Branly 
demonstrated before the French Academy that carefully cleaned disks of 
certain metals, when pressed upon a polished steel plate, offered a remark- 
able resistance to the passage of an electric current. Such metals were 
iron, aluminum, bismuth, lead ; while copper, tin, brass, silver, of which 
the electrician makes habitual use, did not show any resistance to speak 
of. He has now repeated the experiments, piling upon one another many 
metal disks all over the same metal, and supported by a central rod which 
passes loosely through them. Some very curious observations have been 
made. With some metals, ¢.g., zinc, it made no difference whatever, or 
only avery slight difference, whether the 45 disks were very gently laid 
upon one another or whether they were dropped upon one another. With 
other metals, aluminum for instance, the resistance was in the first case 1.5 
ohms; in the second, 4oohms, When the same pile was built up again the 
next day, the tests gave resistance of 2.2 and 2.16 ohms. This latter resist- 
ance decreased slowly to 86 ohms within twenty-four hours, but the spark 
discharge of a radiator striking the pile at once reduced it too.5 ohm. Sim- 
ilar observations were made with iron and bismuth, and also with piles built 
up of alternating metal. One fancies thatthe air layer on the metal and 
oxidation must have something to do with the phenomena; but Branly him- 
self says that the suggestion of imperfect contacts offers no real expla- 
nation.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN INDIA. 


AMADEO SHASTRE draws a parallel between the religious 
condition in India at the present time and that which pre- 
vailed in Western Asia sixteen centuries ago, when the latter sec- 
tion of the world was under the supreme dominion of the Roman 
state, but not yet under that of the Catholic church. India has 
to-day the same sort of incoherent, immoral, and irrational pagan- 
ism that Western Asia had then, and the same sort of doubt- 
provoking philosophies that stir up no emotion and take no hold 
of the multitude. But in Western Asia this immoral paganism 
and these inept philosophies were confronted by a well-disciplined, 
fearless church militant, with all the momentum of a cause for 
which men might fight and die. And at this point the analogy 
fails; for there is no such force confronting the paganism and 
theosophy of India. Mr. Shastré continues as follows (in The 
Fortnightly Review, November) : 


“Our whole country is within the realm of a powerful empire, 
governing impartially by codes which embody the customary 
gentile laws, and sedulously abstaining from interference with 
religion, so long as religion does not meddle with politics. The 
masses have preserved their immemorial polytheism; they wor- 
ship innumerable gods directly by prayer and sacrifice; the mid- 
dle class adores the great gods of the Hindu pantheon as the signs 
and figures of ubiquitous divinity. The superior minds among 
the sacred castes and the students of orthodox Hinduism are still 
engaged in discussing the same problems, the same difficulties, 
the same metaphysical solutions, as those which were current in 
Antioch, Ephesus, and Alexandria some sixteen centuries ago. 
We are still outside the pale of Islam and Christianity; we can 
not accept religion within a ring fence; we are still professors of 
the divine science, searching incessantly for the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, One without a Second. We admit, provision- 
ally, the conventional world of appearances; we quarrel with no 
form of worship, with no miracles, with no sacred history; we 
recognize the moral significance and disciplinary influence of faith 
in authoritative creeds. But we are nevertheless incapable, in- 
tellectually, of understanding how such things can be conceived 
as imposing finality, how spirit can be brought into relation with 
matter, and how the persistence of evil is to be explained; and 
these problems are debated, not as mere subjects for academical 
inquiry, but as the necessary foundations of satisfactory religious 
convictions.” 


In short, we are further told, while the real basis of religion 
among all Western civilizations has become no longer metaphysi- 
cal, but moral, among the Hindus all rules and codes become 
submerged in a vague fluctuating intellectualism. For them sal- 
vation comes not by the casting out of sin, but by emerging out 
of ignorance. Moreover, the schools of Hinduism are as various 
as were the gnostic heresies in the early church, so that the spec- 
tacle of India to-day is that of “an immense and intelligent soci- 
ety much given to dreamy meditation over insoluble problems, 
and practically unanimous in rejecting any solution that stops 
short of Pantheism.” 

Mr. Shastré considers at some length the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a dogmatic and systematic religion such as Eng- 
land (his article is addressed to the English) has, and concludes 
that, on the whole, the advantages probably counterbalance the 
drawbacks. Nevertheless, he does not see that this fact nor the 
fact that England holds dominion in India is likely to give any 
aid to India in the way of securing religious unity; for the gov- 
ernment is and must remain neutral in India on the subject of 
religion. Nevertheless, despite this neutrality, Mr. Shastré warns 
the English that they can not afford to be mere unconcerned spec- 
tators of the scenes enacting in India, and he goes on to point out 
certain indications of the tendency of Brahmanical revival toward 
political revolt. 


THr LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. 


. number of native Christians in China has been roughly 

estimated to be about seventy thousand, with rapidly aug- 
mented ranks. In view of recent political developments in that 
country the missionary outlook there becomes a matter of timely 
interest. On this subject we quote briefly from some communi- 
cations to The Record of Christian Work from men who speak 
with authority. The Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, after 
speaking of the mission-schools and the increasing interest mani- 


fested by the natives, continues: 


“The state of the mission-churches in China is also most cheer- 
ing. Not only are they increasing in numbers, but in ability and 
disposition to help themselves. In not a few of these churches 
the pastors receive their entire support from the congregations to 
which they minister, and the movement in this direction is gath- 
ering momentum with every year and every month, 

“The new respect for foreign nations and for foreign arts and 
sciences, which is widespread.in China, is incidentally favoring 
the missionary work in a marked degree. The imperial Govern- 
ment and the provincial government are favoring the foreign 
missionary, affording him protection and requiring the people to 
keep the peace, not because they love the work or those who rep- 
resent it, but because the circumstances demand it. The late 
disturbances at Peking, which imply the triumph for the time of 
the party of reaction, and which seem to threaten new outbreaks 
in different parts of the empire, must be viewed as temporary 
and as by no means indicating the permanent set of feeling and 
action. Veteran missionaries, like Dr. Muirhead and Dr. Edkins 
at Shanghai, express the opinion, without hesitation, that this is 
a time of marvelous opportunity for missionary work everywhere 
in China.” 

Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, thinks that even the collapse of the revolutionary 
program of reform, which had apparently met the approval of the 
Emperor, was not entirely a misfortune, because the movement 
which it checked was premature. He says: 


“It would be unwise accordingly for the friends of missions to 
look for catastrophic conditions in China. It is undesirable that 
such should come. It will be better for missions that China shall 
move slowly and that the spiritual motives drawing men into the 
church shall not be confused, as they were in Japan, with politi- 
cal, economic, educational, and diplomatic conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. In the absence of any cataclysmic avalanche there will 
still be, in the slow onward movement of the Chinese, all that the 
missionary movement can take care of. In every part of the 
empire open doors invite entrance more earnestly, and closed 
doors swing slowly ajar. Especially in South China, least afraid 
of the West because best acquainted with it, baptisms by the 
score are reported where a few years ago missionaries rejoiced at 
conversions one by one.” 


Rev. A. B. Leonard, D.D., secretary of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, thinks that altho China more 
than any other nation obstructs the progress of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the far East, to-day the outlook for Christianity in that 
land is brighter than ever before. “Success,” he writes, “can be 
limited only by inadequate agencies; and the first quarter of the 
twentieth century should witness the evangelization of China on 
a tremendous scale. ” 


Emperor William’s Rebuke to Missionaries. — 
According to press reports the Emperor of Germany gave a num- 
ber of pastors whom he met during his visit in Jerusalem “a good 
scolding” for the alleged lack of spirituality in their preaching 
and their insistence upon the non-essentials in religion to the 
neglect of more important and vital matters. 
things, he is reported to have said: 


Among other 


“During my visit to the holy places and to the Protestant and 
Catholic institutions of Palestine, I met with one disappointment 
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after another. Here, in the Church of the Nativity, which ought 
to serve as an example of pious charity and pure Christian life, 
I meet the very reverse of charity and Christianity. 

“TI am not surprised that Christianity remains unpopular in the 
Orient, and that Mohammedanism, with its fallacious teachings, 
still holds sway. How can it be otherwise, when you clergymen 
are everlastingly quarreling over dogmatic questions, neglecting 
to teach true Christian charity and a pure life in emulation of 
Jesus Christ? 

“TI admonish every one of you to repent of your life of callous 
indifference and cold, formal worship. Leave the ways of the 
old church and enter at once upon the higher and broader prin- 
ciples of the new Christianity, which seeks to live as much as 
possible in the spirit of the Gospel. I warn you that unless you 
do this you will exert but little influence on the Mohammedans, 
and you will blight the hopes of your brethren who have sent you 
here as missionaries.” 


In editorial comment on these utterances 7he Lutheran Ob- 
server (Philadelphia) says: 


“Here is a king who knows what is the chief business of a 
Christian ministry, and who tells it plainly. It would be well if 
the Kaiser were to deliver a similar rebuke to the quarrelsome 
dogmatizers in Germany, where it is quite as much needed as 
among the Lutheran missionaries in Palestine and other domin- 
ions of the Sultan. By their dogmatic intolerance and quarrels 
about speculative non-essentials, they distract the church, alieni- 
ate the people from Christianity, and thus enable the Romanists 
and Socialists to grow in numbers and in power from year to 
year. The Kaiser's lecture would not be out of place if addressed 
to some similar Lutheran dogmatizers in this country, and fora 
similar reason.” 





DR. RYLANCE’S PLEA FOR FREEDOM IN 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


HE Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, the late rector of St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church (New York) has published in 
book-form a half-dozen of essays, under the title of “Christian 
Rationalism,” in which he makes a vigorous plea for the rights of 
scholarship in the interpretation of the Bible. He begins with 
the proposition that men shall be suffered to think freely and 
freely to assert the conclusions they may reach concerning relig- 
ion. He has no fear of intellectual anarchy as a result, much less 
the destruction of all faith in the foundation facts and doctrine of 
Christ’s Gospel. In such a case faith in the essential things 
taught and enjoined by Jesus and His disciples would be much 
stronger, because freer and more intelligent. ‘Take away all dic- 
tatorial authority affecting religious beliefs, and all the evidence 
upon which these beliefs profess to rest would remain to us, be- 
getting conviction in all men capable of appreciating the evidence 
and leading to a general convergence of opinions and feelings 
sufficient to satisfy all reasonable requirements as to a “unity of 
the faith.” Authority has very much less to do with inspiring 
faith than those men think who dwell so appealingly on the vir- 
tues of authority. 

Dr. Rylance says that what is greatly to be feared in the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the public mind touching matters of a 
religious nature is such a preaching and teaching of authority as 
may spread the suspicion abroad that the faith of the Christian 
world rests on nothing deeper than authority, or that at the touch 
of free thought all the creeds of Christendom would melt into 
mist. The faith of those men who so persistently hold to author- 
ity, when analyzed, is found to have no better basis than the faith 
of the free-thinker. Therefore men should be permitted to think 
freely and know the mind of God as best they can, whether it is 
written in books or on rocks or in the constitution and intuitions 
of the human soul; and the sooner our religious guides begin to 
suffer such seeking to go on without hindrance, the better it will 
be for the cause they represent. 

The free-thinker should be given to understand that there are 
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but few vitalizing and essential things in Christianity absolutely 
necessary to be taken on faith, and these should never be confused 
with the many difficult and perplexing problems in theology which 
bewilder men of independent temperament and cause them to 
make a general denial of Christianity. 
sponsible for the infidels. The superstitions and impostures of 
the Romish church have begotten such men as Voltaire, while 
Protestant preachers have been doing the same thing in their as- 
sertions that every syllable of the Bible is “inspired,” and all 
equally inspired, and therefore of divine and unvarying and 
everlasting authority. We have simply to open the Bible and 
take whatever we find there, and esteem it divine. ‘There are the 
story of the apple and the serpent, of the woman turned to a pillar 
of salt, the account of the wholesale slaughter of the Canaanites 
and the treacherous murder of Sisera, the legend of Jonah and 
the whale; and the Free-Thinker takes all these and turns them 
as weapons on the preacher. And it is all because authority does 
not discriminate, does not sift the chaff of the book from the 
wheat. 

In his essay on “ Reason versus Faith” the author points to the 
fact that all the Christian libraries are filled with works, the 
product of reason, which authority demands that we accept with- 
out the exercise of our own reason. 


The church is chiefly re- 


We are asked to take all these 
credenda of the churches and sects, which warring minds have 
produced out of their own reason, as divine truth. He protests 
that the claims of reason on man are first and fundamental. 
“You may philosophize,” said Aristotle, “and if any man say you 
must not philosophize, yet in saying that he doth philosophize.” 
“You reason when you deny reason or even deem reasoning sin- 
ful.” 

But saying this does not imply that there should be any war 
between reason and faith. There has been war on account of the 
unbecoming conduct of the extreme disciples of each, and thou- 
sands of men on the one hand have become rank agnostics and 
thousands on the other hand have gone over to the church of 
Rome, with its passion for “pilgrimages” and “relics,” to the 
shame of all the boasted progress of the centuries. We need not 
become blasphemers in the name of Reason nor cowards in the 
name of Faith. 

But faith is as indispensable as reason even in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Every one recognizes its indispensableness in 
common things; but when it comes to the higher truths of relig- 
ion, how prone are men to fall out over it! This is because au- 
thority seeks to limit reason in the domain of the sacred and the 
supernatural, and the skeptic is equally determined here to limit 
faith. But there is no defining the line of demarcation between 
the two. They meet and mingle and are constantly balancing 
and adjusting themselves. The only limit that can be set upon 
our belief is that no statement or inference can be accepted as 
reliable which is a manifest contradiction to any well-authenti- 
cated principle or law bearing upon the matter submitted for be- 
lief. There should never be discord between the two. Neither 
has any place in the life here or in the aspiration to the higher 
life hereafter without the other. 

Dr. Rylance attacks with much vigor the doctrine of the in- 
spiration of the entire Scriptures. He dismisses the so-called 
verbal inspiration of the Bible with the remark that if such were 
the fact (which he denies) the many translations and verbal 
changes would have long since destroyed such inspiration. But 
he is surprised how many people of good intelligence otherwise 
hold to such an absurdity. And the alleged egua/ inspiration of 
every part of the Scripture is just as absurd, and such belief is 
still responsible for much of the crime and injustice of the present 
day and has done a great deal to discredit Christianity. There 
are times, says Dr. Rylance, when certain men have been in- 
spired; but such times are confined to no particular epoch of his- 
tory, to no particular age. At certain moments of their lives the 
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great sacred writers were inspired, at certain other moments they 
were not. The orthodox Jew will tell you that men were divinely 
inspired only during the Old-Testament era. Others will tell 
you that only Christ’s disciples and the early Christian saints were 
genuinely inspired. As a matter of fact, Sakya-Muni, Marcus 
Aurelius, Dante, and Shakespeare were inspired just as well as 
Moses, David, Isaiah, John, and Paul. Indeed, many of the 
great thoughts that the inspired sacred writers have given us 
have come to them hot from the minds and hearts of great pagans, 
philosophers, and poets of every age and race. 
like these, are they of heaven or from men ?— 


Whence words 


“A sacred spirit dwells within us; the observer and guardian 
of all our evil and good.” 

“When the intellect is pure as well as the heart, to it the region 
of the Deity becomes visible.” 

“God is near you, is with you, is within you.” 

“Be self-denying, but do not boast of it; keep a watch upon 
yourself as your own most dangerous enemy. Do not plume 
yourself upon intellectual knowledge, which in itself is quite 
valueless, but upon a consistent nobleness. Never relax your 
efforts, but aim at perfection.” 

“Bury my body as you please, but do not mourn as if you were 
burying Socrates. ‘Think of me rather as gone to be with the 
wise and good; and with God the fountain of all wisdom and 
goodness.” 


These voices come to us out of the old heathen world; but 
judging them from their spirit and contents, they are as worthy 
to be counted divine as some ef the sayings to be found in the 
book of Canticles. Some of the finest things in Paul's Epistles 


are taken from pagan writers. ‘Evil communications corrupt 


good manners,” found in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
takes from Meander. 

Dr. Rylance points toa danger to-day that he fears is menacing 
the reputation of Christ’s religion. There is in the religious 
world a credenda for the esoteric few and a credenda for the 


esoteric many. In other words, the great scholars and critics are 


sifting the chaff out of the wheat in the Bible, while the preachers 
and the Sunday-school teachers continue to teach without any 
heed to the new discoveries and the weight of new evidence; and 
the consequence is, the church will have to confront an appalling 
and wellnigh overwhelming army of infidels. 

Dr. Rylance closes this essay with the following remarks in 
justification of hisown position, as assumed throughout the entire 
series of essays: 


“Yet will it seem to some of my readers, I suspect, that I have 
myself been occupied thus far in this essay in the work of under- 
mining the credit of Holy Scripture. Iam willing to risk the im- 
putation, however; relying upon the reader’s ability to perceive 
that I have been seriously intent upon establishing confidence in 
all the essential facts and doctrines of Scripture; by clearing out 
of the way of the inquirer into the Bible’s claims to respect and 
reverence certain needless hindrances; so revealing, or leaving 
to be discovered, firmer footing for faith in ‘things which can not 
be shaken.’ I have been simply counseling—putting my aim 
otherwise—that the Bible shall be read and interpreted with an 
honest and a duly enlightened dzscrimination ; that sayings or 
sentiments that have come down to us from ignorant and super- 
stitious ages shall not be counted divine and eternally true merely 
because they are found in a certain record of those ages; that 
whatever may be discovered in the Book that a progressive 
knowledge, or a progressive spiritual insight and sensibility, has 
discredited, shall not be imposed upon men as inspired bya spirit 
of truth and holiness; that deeds which are counted criminal in 
men shall not be imputed to the wise and ever-righteous God at 
the requirement of any merely pious conceit; that whatever in 
books or in churches, in brief, is found to be contrary to ‘the 
mind that was in Christ,’ shall on that account be dismissed from 
among the things which a Christian man ‘ ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul’s health’; leaving ofznzon free to play about 
such matters, and to make of them what itcan. T7hese are the 
cemands I have made, expressly or by implication, in the conduct 
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of this discussion; nor are they very threatening, I take it, to 
faith in divine revelations. All of them being conceded, the 
Bible’s claims to our veneration and love would remain what they 
were.” 


The Religion of the Future,—An address was delivered 
before the Church Congress recently held at Bradford, England, 
by the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, bishop of Ripon, containing 
some passages which have excited a great deal of comment. 
Bishop Carpenter was president of the congress, and his subject 
was “The Opportunities, Needs, and Characteristics of Our Age.” 
The closing passage, on the “Religion of the Future,” which is 
copied from the report of the London Chronicle, is as follows: 


“The future of the world does not belong to sectarianism, and 
so the dream of Catholicity will be fulfilled. Of another thing I 
am certain. As increasing light falls upon great problems, and 
men begin to realize how much of Judaistic, pagan, and scholastic 
thought is mingled with popular Christianity, how many accre- 
tions due to human weakness and race prejudice have been incor- 
porated in our conceptions, they will distrust the church. For 
every new epoch has added new dogma to faith, and with every 
new dogma has gone further from the simplicity of Christ. The 
future of the world does not belong to Latinism, and so the vision 
of Protestantism will be fulfilled. But of a third thing Iam con- 
vinced even more surely. The religion of the future will neither 
be Protestant nor Catholic, but simply Christian. The dogmas 
of the churches which have separated communion from com- 
munion will fall off as autumn leaves before the fresh winds of 
God. Many views which in the very Providence of God have 
played their part in clearing the thoughts of men will pass into 
forgetfulness. Men will not grieve to see the old things go, fora 
larger faith will be theirs; they will not think God’s world will 
fall apart because we tear up parchments more or less. The 
church of God will renew its youth. It will be content with a 
simpler symbol because it will have learned Christ. It will not 
need any longer Trent, or Westminster, or Lambeth, or the Vati- 
can to lead it. It will be satisfied with simpler thoughts anda 
purer faith. It will be satisfied to realize that there is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the regular meeting of the Andover Association of Congregational 
Ministers held at Methuen, Mass., last month the usual license to preach 
was given to the Rev. W. J. Long, who was refused ordination by the Cam- 
bridge Council last summer and whose case aroused much discussion at 
the time, The vote to license was a unanimous vote. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian concludes an editorial on the present status 
of the Mormon church with these words: “Nobody who knows anything 
about the purposes and spirit of the Mormon church, particularly no man 
who has seen Mormonism as it is in Utah, believes that our troubles with 
polygamy and its kindred evils in Mormonism are over.” 


A MISSIONARY in Japan writes to 7he Advance as follows: “As to the 
general evangelistic work in Japan, the prospect has never heen more en- 
couraging. The war with China and the treaty revision have left the 
Japanese more approachable and there isa lessening of official bigo‘ry. 
At the same time the people are more preoccupied. 
posed to ‘ get along and have a good time’ 
gospel.” 


They are more dis- 
; hence more indifferent to the 


The Christian Register (Unitarian) says: “The trouble in many evangel- 
ical churches is that the pulpit has been divorced from the “Amen corner.” 
Dr. Withrow, returning to Park Street church, Boston, quotes with ap- 
proval the last lines of a Methodist poem: 

“Bring back the Amen corner that has long been frozen out, 
For nothing scares the devil like a grand old Methodist shout. 
Bring back the faith of the fathers, itsspinal column and grip, 
In place of the limp, loose wriggling of a higher criticship.” 


The Inquirer of London gives the platform of an organization within the 
Church of England,of which the object is “to reconcile the Established 
Church with modern knowledge and progress.” “It has now been decided 
that the Churchman’s Union for the Advancement of Liberal Religious 
Thought will be inaugurated during the meeting of the church congress at 
Bradford on the 2gth inst., when lay and clerical sympathizers will meetin 
conference at the Great Northern Hotel. Theeditor cf 7he Church Gazette, 
whose journal is the official organ of the union, furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing exposition of immediate policy and principles: (1) the reform of 
abuses within the church; (2) the assertion of the right of laymen to an 
adequate share in church government; (3) a conciliatory attitude toward 
nonconformists, with a view to making the Church of England inclusive 
and truly national; (4) the optional use of the Athanasian Creed ; (5) the 
frank acceptance of ascertained truth, tho affecting dogmatic interpreta- 
tions.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FOREIGN COMMENTS ON OUR RECENT 
ELECTIONS. 


UROPE, on the whole, expected the late American elections 

to result in favor of “imperialism,” hence the result of the 

balloting has caused little comment. The British journals wel- 

come the United States as an ally, tho a few English papers 

doubt that the United States, from an American point of view, 

has acted wisely in adopting the new policy. Zhe Speaker, Lon- 
don, says: 


“The practical acquisition of Cuba and Porto Rico can obvi- 
ously be regarded only as a chose jugée. It seems very doubtful 
if the masses have yet really awakened to the significance of the 
Philippine problem. . . . On the whole, we may say that our 
expectation is being realized. There has been no‘ landslide,’ no 
great and general movement of opinion, tending to reverse the 
decision of two years ago. Still less, we think, do the results 
affect the policy which the force of circumstances is bringing the 
nation to adopt. Possibly critics may find in its acquiescence an- 
other example of the ‘ fatalism of the multitude.’ Nevertheless 
we can not profess to wish its attitude were otherwise.” 


The Spectator is not quite sure that the silver issue is dead, 
and sets forth its reasons as follows: 


“You can not rid an average American farmer of the impres- 
sion that if there is much currency, gold, silver, or paper, ‘ money’ 
will be cheap, and the grip of the usurer, the tax-gatherer, and 
the forestaller upon his small income will be lighter and more 
capable of postponement. Nor can you convince him that it is 
neither the duty nor within the power of the state to produce such 
cheapness by law. ‘Those twoideas are always present with him, 
and until they are removed there will always be danger in America 
of a‘ currency craze,’ which may be monometalist, or bimetalist, 
or ‘ silverite,’ or paperite, but will be governed in any case by 
feeling and not by hard scientific reason. For the moment wheat 
pays, and wages are fairly high, but let there be a turn in the in- 
dustrial tide, and we shall hear again of silver, of state loans to 
pay off mortgages on real estate, and, it may be, of much more 
imaginative plans.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, expresses itself to the follow- 
ing effect : 

Altho there are still in the United States many cautious people 
who do not believe that the new policy of expansion is free from 
danger, both as regards foreign relations and the future of the 
republic, the majority of the people seem determined to acquiesce 
in “imperialism.” The traditional view that it is un-American 
to meddle with foreign affairs is, therefore, thrown overboard, 
for even among the Bryanites some of the most hot-headed jingoes 
are to be found. The fact is, the United States feels its power, 
and it is only natural that there should be a desire to exercise it. 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, points out that the result of our 
election must convince the Spaniards of the hopelessness of their 
case. The Kdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 


“The decision is in favor of ‘imperialism ’—rather a misnomer, 
by the way, as there is no zmferator. The new idea is so power- 
ful that it seems to have wiped out completely the currency ques- 
tion. Certain it is that the President will be backed in his policy 
of expansion by representatives willing to execute his every wish. 
The European powers must reckon with the fact that the Union 
has abandoned for good its policy of isolation, and entered upon 
a course which must bring her in contact with other nations in all 
parts of the world.” 


The same paper believes that much of the imperialist enthusi- 
asm in America has been fostered artificially, “the ignorance of 
history on the part of the Americans rendering easy the task of 
convincing them that the late war was one of the most glorious 
achievements of the kind, and certainly the most stupendous vic- 
tory accomplished during the last few centuries.” What kind of 
liberty will be conferred upon its subjects by a republic in which 
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workingmen are shot down as soon as they seek to better their 
condition, remains to be seen, thinks the Kd/nzsche.— Transla- 
tions mtade for THe LirERARY DIGEsT. 





IS A EUROPEAN DISARMAMENT PRACTI- 
CABLE? 


HE European press is still much occupied with discussion of 

the question of general disarmament. In Russia we find 

the most optimistic views, and the farther West we go the less 
favorable do we find the expressions made. 

The most important work that has appeared on the subject is a 
book by I. P. Blioch. A great amount of material has been ac- 
cumulated by the author, including information concerning war 
weapons, special technical facts, political and social, and sugges- 
tions of means to prevent war in the future. The author has the 
same views as those expounded by the renowned Russian pro- 
fessor’ Mendeléiff, namely, that the improvement of war imple- 
ments tends to make war practically impossible. 
arms he writes: 


Of modern 


“Bones are shattered into bits and scattered in the interior of 
the organism as by force of dynamite. The liver, heart, kidneys 
are converted by the bullet into a thin powder; the other intes- 
tines are torn in shreds, the muscles are rent asunder. What is 
worse, the steel-faced bullet, after forcing its way into the body, 
changes its appearance, crumbling into sharp splinters which tear 
the tissues. On the whole, a thorough investigation shows that 
the round bullet of the past and even the wonderful missiles of 
1870 were almost ‘ good-natured’ in comparison with the cruel 
bullet of recent date with its beautiful nickel-plated form.” 


The war implements in the armies have since 1870 many times 
multiplied in amount and power. The French artillery is now 
supposed to be 116 times stronger in acting power than in 1870, 
and that of the German 42times. The figures of possible losses 
would sound fabulous, just as the numbers of soldiers in the 
armies of to-day are bordering on the fantastic. 

According to the figures of 1896, the powers of the Triple Alli- 
ance, Germany, Austria, and Italy, could produce on the field of 
battle as many as 5,135,000 soldiers; France and Russia, as many 
as 5,354,000. The superintending of the movements of so vast a 
multitude and providing them with the necessities of life in time 
of war would be a problem of seeming impossibility for human 
strength and foresight toaccomplish. The cost of war for the five 
leading powers would amount to 105,000,000 francs daily, and this 
fearful expense would have to be met at a time of general paraly- 
sis in industry. War would prove an unprecedented universal 
catastrophe, a magnificent suicide of the civilized world, not to 
be considered even in a paroxysm of insanity. 

Under such circumstances nations must give up their dreams 
of warfare and leave the settling of their difficulties to an inter- 
national court of arbitration. The author assures us that the idea 
of an international court of arbitration would be accepted by all 


if there could only be found an initiator. We quote again: 


“There is no obstacle in the way to the attainment of the great- 
est need of mankind, a lasting assured peace by the creating of 
a peaceful systematic outlet for international friction. And it 
would be erroneous to consider this idea impracticable simply 
because it was not realized before. Only let the noble initiators 
to this great undertaking be found and let them bring it before 
the nations, and surely there will not be found a nation or king- 
dom which would dare to decline it.” 


The Vestnik Evropi, reviewing the work of Blioch, says: 


“The idea of war is a relic of those times when it emanated 
from the very conditions of life and suited the social customs. 
Military glory and military might, deeds of bloody assault and 
annihilation, are till this day extolled in the text-books of history, 
but actual war is coming more and more in conflict with the 
thoughts and interests of the present day, and is getting strange 
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and obscure. ‘Phe intricate economical and intellectual ties be- 
tween nations, active, social, and political life, the great and dif- 
ficult problem of peaceful evolution in national life, the habit of 
unceasing work on different branches of industry, science, and art 
—all this makes the thought of war incompatible with the general 
character of everyday reality.” 


Professor Komarovsky, in his work, “Successful Results of the 
Peace Idea,” comes out as a vigorous and consistent adherent of 
the idea of lasting peace. He finds that this idea is by no means 
a new one, and that in gray antiquity the thoughts of a general 
peace were already to be met with. Viewing the history of man- 
kind as a whole and in parallel with it the history of evolution of 
the peace idea, it is easy to discern four phases through which the 
idea has passed. 

Antiquity refused to recognize the right and dignity of the in- 
dividual and saw in national power the only means of regulating 
the intercourse of nations. 

In the Middle Ages Christianity penetrated among the masses, 
and this tended to establish a common standard of morality. 

Count Komarovsky thinks that the third period had begun when 
Europe formed into independent kingdoms. By the force of cir- 
cumstances a system of political equilibrium was established be- 
tween the different governments; and from this time date the 
congresses for adjusting international affairs, and the governments 
began to acknowledge the newly reconstructed international law: 
religious and political tolerance, the inviolableness of diplomatic 
agents, etc. 

Only with the nineteenth century, when more numerous and 
closer ties had formed between the nations in their economical 
life, did the fourth stage in the evolution of the idea of peace 
begin. 

Prof. L. von Bar, of the Géttingen University, who, according 
to the Vzedomostz, has the reputation of being the greatest living 
authority on international law, has come out with an article in 
Die Nation (Berlin, October) in which he shows the instability 
of the general-peace idea. To the question: Can the further 
armament of Europe be stopped at once? Count Bar replies that 
the conference which is soon to meet by the invitation of the Czar 
will not be able to allow it, and will hardly dare to catch the bull 
directly by the horns. When France, Germany, or any other 
country enlarges her army or improves her guns, she invariably 
gives as a motive for her actions the fact that she is behind others 
in that respect, and is fearing a possible or a probable enemy in 
a future war. Right after this the neighboring power from its 
side also hurries to enlarge its armament, also stating before its 
parliament that it is behindhand. In this way there are always 
some in advance and some behind; but who is able to determine 
the comparative condition of the armaments of Europe? It would 
be necessary to demand of the powers that they should spread 
out their cards on the tables and lay open all their secrets, some- 
thing they will not do. Under such circumstances the interna- 
tional conference will come to an indecisive conclusion ; it will be 
nothing but “a high-flown phrase of no meaning and powerless 
to hinder the forming of new army corps and navy squadrons.” 

To hope that this conference will be able to remove a long chain 
of international misunderstandings which have served as reasons 
for war is also vain, altho history shows instances of international 
gatherings (for example, the Vienna and the Paris congresses) 
which had insured peace for a certain time. But, firstly, those 
congresses were not the only factors in keeping the peace, the 
main factor being the exceptional conditions of Europe at that 
time (for instance, the general debilitation after the Napoleonic 
wars). The conditions of Europe are now entirely changed. 
“‘We must now reckon with the growth of the national idea, and 
to our sorrow also with the growth of national hate.” 

But to demonstrate that there is nothing to be expected of the 
coming conference, not even the perfecting of the international 
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law, is not to say that it wi not lead toward the longed-for goal. 
As reasons for war are more rarely to be found in the disputable 
questions of the law than in other spheres, Count von Bar pro- 
poses that the conference should at least create an international 
academy, the members of which should be entirely independent. 

Touching the subject of creating a new academy in place of the 
existing institution of international law, as proposed by Professor 
von Bar, the Vzedomostz remarks that for this all Europe need 
not have been excited and so many great hopes awakened. 

In The Nineteenth Century (October) Sidney Low says that 
“a general disarmament of all the civilized states of the Cauca- 
sian world will assuredly not happen for some time to come, if 
ever.” Stating that war has carried with it some priceless bless- 
ings under its iron vestments and has been the inexorable teacher 
under whom nations have been trained, Mr. Low continues: 

“But there are special reasons at the present time why the 
civilized states of Western Europe and America should not de- 
prive themselves of all the power so obtained and fostered. .. . 
If the Czar’s rescript could deliver us from the ‘ curse’ of arma- 
ment—if the navies could suddenly be sunk in mid-ocean and the 
armies melt away, with all their weapons and munitions given 
back to the elements—it might be the profoundest misfortune that 
could happen to humanity. For that disarmament would leave 
the world of civilization naked before its enemies, external and 
domestic.”— Translations made for Tue Lirerary DicEsr. 





LOMBROSO ON THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


N ar. article entitled ‘ Zolaand the Year 1789 in France,” Cesare 
Lombroso contends that the Dreyfus case, with all its at- 
tendant injustices, is but one of the symptoms which go to prove 
that France is not only conservative, but reactionary. He even 
finds in the present movement a great similarity to that of 1789, 
which was the forerunner of the encyclopedists, and thinks that 
the reaction of 1898 will prove to be the forerunner of numberless 
publications in philosophy, science, and literature. But while 
France has produced many great men, he says, such as Taine, 
Renan, Comte, they have had more followers in England, Italy, 
and even Germany than in their own country. 
(Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart) : 


He continues 


“Notwithstanding their great men, it is to be observed that no 
breath of modern times is to be found in the spirit of the real 
Frenchman. There is no French drama in which any one is to 
be found who is not either a priest or a military person. In 
France the Pope has really more followers than he has in Italy, 
so much so that the newspapers of the first rank speak of him at 
much greater length. . . . If there are not now thousands having 
their heads cut off, it is because murder is no longer customary ; 
but there are very many who are unjustly condemned, as Zola 
and Picquart....... 

“Do we not see in all this a backward tendency? A complete 
renunciation and even an actual scorn of that liberal hegemony 
which was the true, great, explosive strength of France in Europe 
—an inclination ever hastening toward the opposite pole; shown 
on the one hand by the alliance with Russia . . . which, politi- 
cally speaking, is the least liberal country of Europe. In the 
schools we find the pedantic scholastic instruction after the stiff 
manner of the Jesuits and under their influence, as well as the 
petrifaction of science in the academies, the secondary schools, 
and the universities, and the repulse of that social reform at- 
tempted by Napoleon III., of which those now in authority desire 
to know nothing more, because everything which appears to them 
to point toward cooperation seems revolutionary. There is, be- 
side, that brutal greed of conquest which is continually spreading 
and which has, it may be said, no other aim than to overrun the 
distant provinces with bloody soldiery to the ruin of the inhabi- 
tants and even the nationalists without any hope of colonization. 
. . » These phenomena have their root in a doubly bitter founda- 
tion; the military and the bureaucracy, which, particularly the 
first, are the greatest curses of a half-barbarous people. 

“An officer who should dare to say that the military honor of 
France is laughable and that Cesarism is a shameful institution 
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would soon be deprived of his office, so that any such thing asa 
liberal spirit vanishes before the fear of losing one’s daily bread.” 


Lombroso quotes from an article by Henri Berenger which 
gives the following facts: In Paris alone there are 1,200 physi- 
cians and 2,200 lawyers who can not live by their profession. 
Among 150,000 teachers, 100,000 are next door to poverty, and 
for every 150 positions of teachers there are 15,000 candidates. 
In that city there are more than 25,000 little offices which can 
scarcely support life. The reason of all this, reasons Lombroso, 
is the military system, the fact that several years, and indeed the 
most important ones of a man’s life, are spent in the barracks. 
Among the citizens of military states their children are hindered 
from learning trades, and are pushed into the universities in the 
attempt to find illusive means of making a living, and are left with 
no means to that end.—7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY 
DicEst 





PANISLAMISM. 


LTHO Turkey has lost many of the provinces which she held 
in vassalage, there is no proof that the expectation of a 
speedy downfall of Moslem power will be fulfilled. Indeed, hav- 
ing been rid of her outlying dependencies, Turkey has become 
stronger. In 1878 she proved too strong an adversary for Russia 
lightly to attempt another attack upon her. In the war against 
Greece a comparatively small Turkish force sufficed to place the 
enemy's country at the mercy of the Sultan. In the mean time 
the Moslems have been awakened to their danger. They accept 
enough of modern improvements to strengthen their position, 
and they foster everywhere the spirit of solidarity. The Frank- 
jurter Zeitung expresses itself on this subject to the following 
effect : 


The new Islam does not at all despise modern intellectual 
weapons, and it makes free use of the press. The Ma/umat and 
the Servet, published in Constantinople, two good and cheap 
illustrated newspapers, carry on a determined crusade against all 
Christian nations that rule Mohammedans. In India, in Africa, 
in the Indian archipelago the faithful are exhorted to hold them- 
selves in readiness. These papers, circulated in hundreds of 
thousands of copies, have their special correspondents in all Mo- 
hammedan centers, and they take care to publish all real or al- 
leged cases of oppression practised upon the followers of the 
Prophet. The Dutch Government, on account of the Atchin war 
being the object of special attacks, has been compelled to prohibit 
the WValumat. But of what use is that? The paper is smuggled 
in by thousands of copies into the Dutch colonies. 

Another means to foster the spirit of solidarity is the encour- 
agement given to Moslems who visit Constantinople, where they 
are specially received by the priesthood and prepared for their 
journey to Mecca. The English and French governments have 
prohibited these voyages to Constantinople, but without entire 
success. Indian princes encourage their subjects to make these 
pilgrimages, and try to reach Constantinople themselves when- 
ever they can. The Maharaja of Capuri, who had been specially 
honored in London during the Queen’s Jubilee, had to be inter- 
viewed several times by the British ambassador ere he would 
return to his country. 


Several of the Mohammedan princes entertained at the corona- 
tion of the Queen of Holland will also call at Constantinople. 
Moreover, promising young men are called to Constantinople to 
be educated there, as the following from the Rotterdamsche 
Courant shows: 


“Last year three young Moslems came to Constantinople from 
Batavia. Recently four others followed. They are educated at 
the expense of the Sultan, and do not consider themselves Dutch 
subjects any longer. They take no notice of our embassy and 
consulate, and are prevented from coming in touch with us. As 
this sort of thing is prohibited by the colonial government, they 
obtained passports to Singapore, where they were received by a 
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mullah and placed on board a French steamer ex route for Con- 
stantinople.” 


Russia, too, has begun to notice this new Panislamic move- 
ment. The St. Petersburger Zettung expresses itself on the 
subject, in substance, as follows: 


Since the war with Greece the mullahs and ulemas come in 
droves to Constantinople from Asia. Their agitation is directed 
chiefly against England, but Russia, too, is likely to suffer. The 
Mohammedans in the Caucasus are getting very obstreperous, 
especially in the khanates and emirates which have not been en- 
tirely subjected. It is curious to note that the only Western 
nation which does not arouse hatred and distrust in the Moslems 
is Germany. They actually hope that Germany would rather 
protect the Sultan than allow his dominions to be divided among 
the powers. Even among the Austrian Moslems in the Herze- 
govina great hopes are built upon the German Emperor. 


These accounts tally with what the German correspondents 
noticed during the Emperor’s visit in the East: that it is enough 
to be a “ Bismarcki” to be well received among the Turks. Ac- 
cording to French and Spanish accounts the Moors in Morocco 
and Algiers are also beginning to look toward Constantinople. 
The English, however, hope that the Mohammedan university to 
be founded in India will keep enterprising young Mohammedans. 
from going to Constantinople.— 7rans/lations made for Tue Lirt- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 


THE HOOLEY SCANDAL. 


R. ERNEST TERAH HOOLEY, before the registrar of 
the London Bankruptcy Court, has testified that he spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in bribery, now to influence an 
election, again to obtain the good will of a paper, at other times 
to purchase social rank. Editors and writers, lords and gentle- 
men, seem by his testimony to have been hungry for checks. One 
financial editor, Mr. Hooley states, received a “present” of $87, - 
500, and unfavorable comments of Mr. Hooley’s ventures ceased 
about that time in that paper. An ex-minister of the crown is 
said to have received $50,000 for securing Mr. Hooley’s election 
to the Carlton Club. One of the papers that demand that the 
charges be sifted to the bottom is 7#e Daily Chronicle, London, 
which says: 


“The close of Mr. Hooley’s examination is as curious as the 
opening of it. In the earlier chapters of his revelations we had 
fearful glimpses of a system of ‘ blackmail’ which was to astonish 
the world and compel us all to sympathize with the ill-used mil- 
lionaire. . . . When Mr. Hooley’s colloquy with the official re- 
ceiver was ended, and the usher of the court asked if any of the 
creditors wished to cross-examine, there was a dead silence. 
‘They have all fluttered away,’ saidthe humorousregistrar. . 

“This is all very amusing for the sightseers who crowd the 
court; but we are bound to ask, in the public interest, what it 
all means, and what the authorities in bankruptcy propose to do 
about it? In the first place, we have had a whole cataract of dis- 
claimers, some of them on oath, some, like Sir W. Marriott’s, in 
the newspapers. If these disclaimers are true, Mr. Hooley would 
appear to have committed unlimited perjury, and should be dealt 
with. If they are not true, then other people have committed 
perjury, and have also secured ill-gotten gains which they should 
be made to disgorge for the benefit of the creditors and the com- 
panies. To say all these stories are now to pass into oblivion 
merely because Mr. Hooley ‘has had enough of it’ is prepos- 
terous.” 


The Daily News is very much shocked to find what terribly 
bad company its political opponents, the Conservatives, keep. 
Come now, remarks 7he Outlook, the Liberals are no better, and 
it suggests that the country will welcome some sort of reform. 
It says: 


“That payments of ten thousand or fifty thousand pounds to 
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the Carlton or tothe Reform Club for the Conservative or Liberal 
Party should be entertained at all is, to put it plainly, discredit- 
able. ‘The best men on both sides deplore the influence that money 
has in politics, and dislike the kind of man to whom it gives 
prominence. They would join heartily in such a reform of tho 
registration laws as would do away with ‘ war-chests’ and party 
‘funds.’ The cancer of bribery has eaten away the commercial 
conscience in this generation, and the country wil! not allow the 
shameful political traditions of pre-Reform days to be revived. 
The Government will have next session a rare opportunity of 
putting ‘The Man in the Moon’ in his right place, and making 
him stay there.” 


The Spectator, speaking of the $250,000 Mr. Hooley put up for 
a baronetcy, says: 


“The English reverence wealth, they like those who lead them 
to be rich, and if titles were sold in open market they would pur- 
chase them as evidences of riches. We do not hesitate to say 
that if the grade of viscount were openly sold there would be 
every two years some man ready to give £250,000 for so coveted 
a distinction, which of itself would then proclaim that he be- 
longed to the ‘First Fortunes’ of the English-speaking race. 
We fear much that the only working remedy is for the premier 
of the day to give specia? care and attention to decorations. . . . 
He can not wholly reject the modern idea that unusual wealth 
means power, and all powers should be bound, when possible, 
into the existing system.” 


The Church of England also figures in the list of recipients of 
Mr. Hooley’s bestowments. The nonconformist journals are 
shocked at this, but the most pointed criticism comes from the 
Socialist papers. Justice, London, under the heading “ Honest 


John Bull,” says: 


“Our judges do not take bribes, they only apply for shares to 
sell out at a large premium ; our statesmen do not speculate, they 
only pocket commissions; our men of God do not rob the father- 
less and the widow, they only dun the man who does—a sort of 
vicarious expropriation. How much do you pay to get into the 
Carlton Club? How much did it cost to get H. R. H. to Mrs. 
Bustemheim’s ball? How much did Lord Bunghole pay for his 
peerage? How much did those bills amount to that the Right 
Honorable James Mackerel took up for the Countess of Fishtail? 

. . Of course, there is no ‘ dirty work’ on the Liberal side; no 
peerages and baronetcies sold; no Parliament men-on-the-make 
paid regular salaries; no labor members decently ‘ squared’; no 
places promised in return for unseen trickery. Ohdearno! Mr. 
Massingham tells us it couldn’t be. And e ought to know!” 


Lord Russell of Killowen, the lord chief justice, on the visit 
of the new lord mayor of London to the law courts, said that at 
least $140,000,000 had been stolen from the British public by dis- 
What of that? 
says The Clarion, London, another Socialist paper, “the public 
love humbugs. . .. In fact, Humbugism is the most popular 
cult of the day.” 

Money, London, a financial sheet which has warned the public 
against nearly every big shady financial concern for years, says: 


honest speculators during the past seven years. 


“The latest millionaire financier, with that supreme reckless- 
ness which has been commented upon in the courts, has, in the 
language of the city—vulgar, but excessively pointed — given 
away the whole game, anda diligent student of the Hooley ex- 
amination in bankruptcy has now an excellent inside view of 
company promotion. The city could afford to smile at the mean- 
derings of a select committee, or even at the homilies of a lord 
chief; but when Mr. Hooley spoke the company promoter began 
to wear a worried look, and put away his prospectuses into 
pigeonholes to await the advent of better days. The public 
must have time given it to forget. Its memory is short, how- 
ever, and in a few months’ time all the old evils will be in full 
vigor again. The public, Lord Russell tells us in an appeal to 
the gallery, have lost in public companies £28,159,482 in seven 
years. If some reformer would only arise and tell us how this 
sort of thing is to be arrested in the future it would be more to 
the point.” 
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THIS WONDERFUL CENTURY. 


LFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, who cooperated with 
Darwin in formulating the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, and who is conspicuous in the foremost rank of writers on 
natural history, may be accepted as an observer eminently quali- 
fied to review from the vantage-ground of science the procession of 
the passing century, and to record with understanding and with 
conscientiousness the achievements emblazoned on its banners. 

The task he has set himself has been to trace, in compact and 
forcible sketches, the great material and intellectual results which 
especially distinguish the nineteenth century from any or all of 
its predecessors, and to show how fundamental is the change they 
have effected in our civilization; for the passing century must be 
held to constitute the beginning of a new era of human progress, 
and in order to estimate its full importance and its grandeur we 
must compare it, he declares, not with any preceding century, 
or even with the last millennium, but with the whole historic 
period—perhaps even with the whole period that has elapsed since 
the Stone Age. 

“The one step in material progress that seems to be really 
comparable in importance with several of the steps we have just 
made, was when fire first became the servant and the friend of 
man.” Without fire there could have been neither a bronze nor 
an iron age, and without these there could have been no effective 
tools or weapons—with the long succession of mechanical discov- 
eries and refinements that havecomeof them. Without fire there 
could be no rudiment even of chemistry; with our fire much of 
the earth’s surface would be uninhabitable by man, and much of 
what is now wholesome food would be impossible to him. 

By the magic of fire we are led to the locomotive and the ocean- 
steamer, those overcoming glories of our century. An ancient 
Greek or Roman, Egyptian or Assyrian, could travel as rapidly 
and as comfortably as could an Englishman, down to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. It was mainly a question of 
roads; and until the beginning of the nineteenth century, English 
roads were commonly far inferior to those of the Romans. It is 
not improbable that during the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans, the journey from London to York could have been made 
in less time than in 1750. 

And so of ocean-steamers. Five hundred years ago Vasco de 
Gama sailed from Portugal, round the Cape of Good Hope, to 
India, and in the next century Columbus crossed the Atlantic, in 
its widest part, to the West Indies and Mexico. From that time 
sailing-ships were gradually improved, until they culminated in 
formidable frigates of war, and the swift clipper ships of the 
China and California trades. But during all that period of devel- 
opment there was no change in principle, and the grandest three- 
decker on the full-rigged clipper was but an inevitable growth 
from the rudest canoe that ever a primeval savage paddled. 

Now we have the bicycle, and the principle is old enough. But 
in the last century it would not have been possible to construct a 
first-class bicycle at less cost than seven or eight hundred dollars. 
And all this wonderful advance in the means and methods of 
locomotion has been achieved within the memory of a man of 
threescore and ten. 

Then came the sewing-machine, which at first was for embroid- 
ering only. About 1790, one was made for stitching shoes; a 
crocheting-machine was patented in 1834, one for rough basting 
somewhat later; but it was not until 1846 that the first effective 
lock-stitch machine was produced by Elias Howe of Massachu- 
setts. 

Then followed the typewriter, and the wonderful harvesting- 
machine—reaping, threshing, winnowing, and sacking, ready for 
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the granary or the market. And these were all conceived in the 
first half, and brought to perfection in the last half, of this won- 
derful century. Nor must we forget the Jacquard loom, the re- 
volver, the machine-gun, the iron ship, and the screw-propeller. 

The invention of writing superseded the slow functions of the 
messenger, the herald, the ambassador. Henceforth the progress 
of communication was inseparable from that of locomotion. 

Even with good roads and mail-coaches the actual time taken 


in the despatch of a letter to a distant place was hardly less than - 


that required by the runner or the mounted courier. With rail- 
ways and steamships came activity, regularity, economy to the 
postal service—Rowland Hill and penny postage, and the money 
order. 

It was not until 1837 that the efforts of many workers, striving 
to the same end, overcame the practical difficulties, and the elec- 
tric telegraph was set up. The first submarine line was laid 
from Dover to Calais in 1851; and in 1856'a company was formed 
to lay a cable across the Atlantic; another, more successful, was 
completed in 1866, and’ now all the seas are electrically bridged. 

And then came the telephone, with its vibrating disks, cul- 
minating in a line of a thousand miles, bringing the ear of Chi- 
cago to the lips of New York. At Budapest they have a tele- 
phonic newspaper : 


“At certain hours throughout the day a good reader is em- 
ployed to send definite classes of news along the wires, which are 
laid to subscribers’ houses and offices, so that each person may 
have the particular items he desires, without the delay of printing 
and circulating in successive editions. The news is supplied to 
subscribers at little more than the cost of a daily paper.” 


In such facilities of communication the advance made in the 
present century is not only amazingly greater, but is even more 
solemnly impressive in its bearing upon human destiny than all 
that was achieved in the whole preceding period of history. 

About 1827, Mr. John Walker, a chemist of Stockton-on-Tees, 
invented friction matches, by dipping splints of wood in chlorate 
of potash and sulfur, mixed with gum; phosphorus was added in 
1834, and by 1840 these matches became so cheap as to popularly 
supersede the old flint and steel; and thus, by a new departure, 
only sixty years ago, the means of procuring fire, which had re- 
mained unchanged over the whole world, were transformed by 
the magic of a chemist’s simple trick. 

In the illuminants—beginning with the resinous torches, when 
link-boys were as common in the streets of London as are the 
natch-peddlers now—we have done some wonderful conjuring. 
The three modes of obtaining illumination for domestic purposes 
—the torch, the candle, the lamp—remained unchanged in prin- 
ciple, and but slightly improved, throughout the whole historic 
period, and down to the end of the eighteenth century; even the 
Argand lamp did not come into common use until 1830, and can- 
dies were used in lighthouses in the first decade of the nineteenth. 

A few houses and factories were lighted with gas at the very 
end of the last century, but its first application to general pur- 
poses was in 1813, when Westminster bridge was illuminated. 

And now we are examining the larynx with an incandescent 
(electric) lamp, and even letting it down into the stomach. Says 
the writer again: 


““Whether we consider the novelty of the principles involved, 
or the ingenuity displayed in their application, we can not esti- 
mate this advance at less than that effected during the whole pre- 
ceding period of human history—from that very remote epoch 
when fire was first taken into the service of mankind, down to 
the time of men now living among us.” 


Photography has come to the aid of the arts and sciences ina 
way that would have been utterly inconceivable a century ago. 
It has equipped the meteorologist, the physicist, the biologist, 
with self-registering instruments ef extreme delicacy, and en- 
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ables them to preserve accurate records of the most fleeting natu- 
tal phenomena. In the field of astronomy its achievements arc 
astounding; by the aid of photography stars are shown which no 
telescope that has been, or that probably ever will be constructed, 
can bring within the field of human vision. 

And the photographer’s dream has been fulfilled—to obtain pic- 
tures which shall reproduce all the colors of nature, without the 
intervention of the artist’s manipulation. Professor Lippmann, 
of Paris, in a lecture before the Royal Society in 1896, fully de- 
scribed his method and exhibited many beautiful specimens. 
The effects are fascinating, the only fault being that the colors 
are more brilliant than in nature, just as they are when viewed 
in the camera itself. 

And the Roentgen ray, that most recent of all the discoveries 
in connection with light and photography, discloses curious 
secrets. This new form of radiant energy opens up so many pos- 
sibilities, both as to is own nature and as to the illimitable field of 
research in the properties and powers of the mysterious ether, 
that it forms a fitting and dramatic climax to the scientific dis- 
coveries of the century. 

The overwhelming importance of the small things, even of the 
despised things, of our world has never, perhaps, been so impres- 
sively demonstrated as in the recent investigations into the bene- 
ficial influences, widespread and far-reaching, of atmospheric 
dust. Few of the fairy tales of science are more marvelous than 
these recent discoveries as to the important functions and the 
kaleidoscopic enchantments of dust, in the economy of nature. 

To the earlier physicists the blue of sky and ocean seemed but 
the natural color of pure air and water, so pale as not to be visi- 
ble when but small quantities were observed, and only seen 
through vast depths of atmosphere or organic water. We quote 
again: 


“But this theory did not explain the familiar facts of the yor- 
geous tints revealed at sunrise and sunset—not only in the at- 
mosphere and on the clouds near the horizon, but equally re- 
splendent when the invisible sun shines upon Alpine peaks and 
snow-fields. . . . Every one has seen the floating dust in a sun- 
beam when sunshine enters a partially darkened room; but it is 
not commonly known that if there were absolutely no dust in the 
air, the path of the sunbeam would be totally black and invisible, 
while if only a very little dust were present in minute particles, 
the air would be as blue as a summer sky. .. . So, when the 
great luminary has passed from our direct vision, his light shines 


on the under sides of all the clouds and air strata of different 
densities; a newand more brilliant light flushes the Western sky, 
and a display of gorgeous ever-changing tints occurs, which is at 
once the delight of the beholder and the despair of the artist. 
And all this glory we owe to—dust !” 


Thus, it is dust that gives us the pure blue of the empyrean, 
the glories of the sunrise and the sunset, and all the splendors 
that are the wonders of high mountain regions. Without dust 
the sky would appear absolutely black, and the stars would be 
visible atnoonday. Half the beauties of the world would vanish ; 
and diffused daylight, or skylight, that most equable, soothing, 
and useful of all illuminating agencies, would be no more. From 
this cause alone the world would be so changed that all vegetable 
and animal life would be developed in very different forms, and 
even our own organization must be modified for adjustment to 
such harsh and violent contrasts. It is barely twenty years since 
Coulier and Mascart in France, and John Aitken in England, 
demonstrated that to the presence of dust in the higher atmos- 
phere we owe the formation of mists, clouds, and gentle rains, 
instead of waterspouts and destructive torrents. 

The dawn of history disclosed to us the Arabic numerals; the 
fourteenth century gave us the mariner’s compass; the fifteenth, 
the art of printing, and to the seventeenth century we owe the 
telescope. But this wonderful nineteenth century has brought us 
railways, steamships, electric telegraphs, the telephone, lucifer 
matches, gas and electric illumination, photography, the Roent- 
gen ray, spectrum analysis, anesthetics, and antiseptic surgery. 
And the demon of greed, and the plunder of the earth, and the 
arming of the nations! 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Advices received from Seoul say that the Kor- 
rean Government has issued orders that foreigners 
are to be stopped from trading in the interior. 


The growth of “the bicycle habit” in Java has 
been extraordinary. Three or four years ago 
bicycles were unknown. Now, according to the 
estimate of Consul Everett at Batavia, there are 
between 3,000 and 4,000,in the islands and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Most of the wheels 
in use are of cheap German make. The better 
grade ones are English. Roads are good in Java 
and good wheels last there. As it is considered 
immodest for a girl over fifteen to ride a bicycle, 
it is not advisable to send ladies wheels, but good 
general roadsters will find a market. The consul 
says that double-tube tires seem to be preferred, 
and strongly recommends American firms to send 
out representatives. The Javanese do not want 
catalogs. “They have been fooled too often.” 
The best way to ship wheels is via Liverpool, 
London, or Southampton, and thence by English 
steamer direct to Batavia. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 
wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 


TE 
W ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Spring goods. We have, therefore, made decided 
reductions on almost every suit and cloak in our line. You 
have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable garment 
at a reduction of one-third from former prices. 


No. 520—Tailor- 
made gown, con- 
sisting of a tight- 
fitting jacket and 
new Paris. skirt. 
This costume is 
handsomely braid- 
ed and lined 
th-oughout. A suit 
of this kind is sold 
in the stores for 
$20. Our regular 
price has been $14. 


Special Price 
for this Sale, 


$9.34 


{f wanted without 
the braiding our 
Special Price will 
be only 


$6.67 


Weare also clos- 
ing out the sample 
garments which we 
have had on exhi- 
bition in our sales- 
room 








SUIT No. 520. 
Suits $5.00 to $10.00; have been $10.00 to $20.00, 
Jackets and Capes, $4.00 to $6.00; 
Have been $8.00 to $12.00. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price gar- 
ments in our Winter catalogue and bargain list, which will 
be sent free, together with a full line of samples to any 


lady who wishes it. Besure to say whether you wish the 
samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able to 
send you exactly what you desire. Any garment in this 
sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not worth double 
the amount asked for it, may be returned and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 

List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
139 and 123 W. 23d St., New York City. 


PURE WATER ! 


el is distilled water. Not but 











distillation will eliminate both 
organic and inorganic impuri- 
ties. An ordinary cook stove 
is all you need with 

THE SANITARY STILL 
to give you plenty of pure, 
sparkling water, aerated with 
sterilized air. Free booklet. 
Our $10 STILL has twice the 
capacity of others. Write at 
once for special offer. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 128 North Green St., CHICAGO. 
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For preparing soups, sauces, gravies, etc. f 
gives many ways of using Extract. It’s mailed free for the asking. 


7038 


Extract of Beef 


‘shas that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 
“Culinary Wrinkles” 





sufficient for three meals, free, 


and your dealer’s name. 





ARMOUR’S CONCENTRATED TABLETS of 
BEEF EXTRACT and VEGETABLES ~—<ondensed 
food—for home use or travelers—Sample Box containing—— 
for a two cent stamp 


na! 











Address ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





The accompanying table, recently published in 
one of the leading newspapers of France—Le 
Temps—shows the number of acres of sugar beets 
under cultivation inthe European countries dur- 
ing the year 1898-99 and the estimated production; 
also the production by countries for the season of 
1897-98. The total estimate of the crop for the 
present season will fall 375,000 tons short of the 
production of raw sugar for last season. Holland 
is the only country in which an increase is shown. 
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The Spanish-American Iron Company is a Cuban 
concern which is doing a large business. Says an 
article in a recent number of La Gaceta de los 
Ferrocarnies, Habana (7he 
Havana): 

“The iron ore of this company, which formerly 
was shipped solely to the United States, where 
about 3,000,000 tons have been sent in the last few 
years, has begun to be exported to Europe. It is 
well thought of in the United Kingdom, as also in 
Belgium and Germany, thirty-eight cargoes with 
121,925 tons having been despatched for that part 
of the world. 

“The progressive exports of this ore in the last 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 








Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ratlroad Gazette, | 

















HE MAGAZINE, EDUCATION, 


oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 

should be read by all who wish to keep in touch 
with the freshest thought on educational topics. Com- 
mended by leading educators. $3.0Qa year. Sample 
copy for 6 two-cent stamps. 


KASSON & PALMER, Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





Readers of Tu& LiTErary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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three years have been as follows: In 1895, 74,000 
toms ; 1896, 115,000 tons ; and 1897, 206,000, 

“The exploitation and shipment is done with 
little expense, most of the work being automatic. 
The mines are situated on the southwest of the 
island, and the shipment is made through the bay 
of Daiquiri, on the Caribbean Sea, 

“Of course, the reason of the general good ac- 
ceptance of thisore is its prime quality, as demon- 
strated in the following analysis: 


Per cent. 
Metalliciron....... SSUES evhbcech bce sese casece OO 
SURIEN NOI sh ochnd cd 8edcdsciccceccccss 0.097 
Metallic coppef. .........sccecee dhctovnccenems + 0.057 
PER 0000 08ee iUebscdte Webs vcabeees Riixsies eeemeaed 0.072 
ENG oocs seacccataebaes cic saae seks Soe +. 0,029 
OR i <6 k'ceee' seek ssesde' beet s ceecbedes Pte 
Wee oat. #6005. cocky vee phi: de wdc deeds Skewb I 
cis) aceGlernel  atccces <ocnnecrsadagees 0. 381 
CP Serer ee dniehinsee eee. wed cessoce FMS 


“Ascan be readily seen, it is an excellent ore for 
Bessemer steel and one of the best hematites 


GATARRH OF THE STOMACH 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and 
Effectual Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been consid- 
ered the next thing to incurable, The usual 
symptoms are a full or bloating sensation atter 
eating, accompanied sometimes with sour or 
watery risings, a formation of gases, causing 
a on the heart and lungs, and difficult 

eathing; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
ness and a general played-out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, and if the interior of the stomach could 
be seen it would show a slimy, inflamed condi- 
tion. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested be- 
fore it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. To 
secure a prompt and healthy digestion is the 
one necessary thing to do, and when normal 
digestion is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest and 
best treatment is to use after each meal a tablet 
composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pepsin, a little 
Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit acids. These tab- 
lets can now be found at all drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not 
being a patent medicine can be used with per- 
fect safety and assurance that healthy appetite 
and thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is‘a local condi- 
tion, resulting from a neglected cold in the 
head, whereby the lining membrane of the 
nose becomes inflamed and the poisonous dis- 
charge therefrom, passing backward into the 
throat, reaches the stomach, thus producing 
catarrh of the stomach. Medical authorities 
prescribed for me for three years for catarrh of 
stomach without cure; but to-day I am the hap- 

t of men after using only one box of Stuart’s 

psia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 

Ss to express my good feeling. I have found 
flesh, appetite, and sound rest from their use.” 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest prep- 
aration as well as the simplest and most con- 
venient remedy for any form of indigestion, 
catarrh of stomach, biliousness, sour ‘stomach, 
heartburn, and bloating after meals. 

Send for little book, mailed free, on stomach 
troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. The tablets can be found at all 
drug stores. 


The Ralston Still 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THEA. R. BAILEY, MFC. CO. 
- N 


























54 Maiden Lane - EW YORK 
a Great book free, sells $2.50. 
Tells how to Cure Disease with- 
out Medicine; the curative 
power of pure water and how 
to secure it. Address 


The Sanitary Still Co., 26 H. St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Singer No. 2 


in any other 





Sold on Instalments. 


You can try one Free. 
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DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 
VIBRATING SHUTTLE. 


This sewing-machine is specially adapted for Fame 
ily Sewing, and more generally used throughout 
the world than all other machines combined. The 
self-threading vibrating shuttle is the perfection 
of simplicity ; its movement being shorter than 


similar machine, less effort is re- 


quired for its operation. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


Olid machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Co. 





known. The mines are on the surface, the ex- | 
tracting being done in the open air ; and thousands | 
of tons of ore are dislodged ata single blast with 
powerful explosives, after which all that is neces- 
sary is to reduce it to suitable size for the ovens. 
It is carried oninclined planes on trucks tothe 
railroad cars, of 23tons capacity each, and these 
discharge into chutes on the company’s wharf, 
from which it is loaded into ships. 








Current Events. 


Monday, November 28. 


—Spain agrees toour peace terms, to. accept 
$20,000,000 offered by the United States, and to re- 
linquish Cuba, cede Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

—The United States Supreme Court announces 
the new rules of procedure under the bank- 
ruptcy act. 

—It is estimated that about thirty-five vessels 
were wrecked and forty lives lost in Boston har- 
bor in the storm of Saturday. 

—It is reported that trouble has been renewed 
in the Swat Valley, India, and that the Mad 
Mullah has defeated the Dir tribesmen. 

—Itis said that Emperor William of Germany 
contemplates taking some action inthe Dreyfus, 
Esterhazy, and Picquart cases. 





Tuesday, November 29. 

—The War Department Investigating Commis- 
sion begins taking testimony in Boston. 

—The steamer fortiand is reported lost off 
Cape Cod with 65 passengers and a crew of 50. 

—The Czar assures the Sultan that while Prince 
George of Greece will go to Crete as commis- 
sioner of the powers, Turkish sovereignty in- 
Crete will be maintained. 

—General Kitchener proposes a public subscrip- 
tion of £100,000 to found a Gordon memorial 
college at Khartoum. 


Wednesday, November 30. 





RHEUMATISM 


Dr. M. L. Salt, a physician practicing in 
Olcott, Vt., writes: 

“Your Tartarlithine has proved a wonderful 
remedy for rheumatism. I have used a very 
great quantity of it in the last three or four 
months and J have never seen anything I’ke it. 
I had one case who has had rheumatism all his 
life, and has taken everything, and nothing 
completely stopped all the manifestations of 
the disease like Tartarlithine, one bottle of 
which completely relieved him. 

I had another patient, an old man who travels 
much on the road peddling, who has been lame 
with rheumatism for five years, and one bottle 
cured all lameness, and he says he has not 
feltas wellin five years as now. These are 
only the two worst cases of many that I have 
tried it on.”’ 


Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, ° ° 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 











—Governor Black receives the report of the 
Canal Investigation Commission. 


—Lord Strathana, Canadian High Commissioner |¢omnern* 


in London, arrives in Washington to participate 
in the deliberations of the Canadian-American 
Commission. 

—The report of Admiral Sampson on the naval 
operations at Santiago after the destruction of 
Cervera’s squadron is made public. 

—Ata meeting of the Joint Peace Conference 
in Paris, mutual agreement is reached in regard 
to the first four articles of a treaty. 

—Aguinaldo demands $1,500,000 for ithe re- 


{TUBE 


Improved 
Breathing 


Invaluable to public 
speakers and singers for improv- 
ing and strengthening the voice. 
Best device ever invented for the 
prevention and cure of colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, con- 










sumption and all throat and lung diseases. Lung Gymnastics 

the great secret of health, Price $1.25, by mail, postpaid, inelud- 
ing Dr. Pa tchen’s recent work on the importance of cultivatin 

, respiratory power asa preventive and cure of disease. Best boo 

) ever published on the subject, alone worth many times the price. 





( 

: 

lease of Spanish friars held prisoners by the , 

Philippine insurgents. ‘ 

~ Marshal Blanco sails from Havana to Spain. |é 

—The United States of Central America, com- 

posed of Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras, is 
dissolved. 





Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action. 


BEST curs OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 


THOUCHTS 
Biographical Sketch 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


A new and elegant work containing extracts from the 
late divine’s masterly productions, Book suitable for 
every day in the year—rules and fundamental principles of 
life. Bright, fruitful instructions. Recommended and ad- 
mired by clergy throughout the country. A wonderful 
work. Price, One Dollar. Send for circular. Agents 
wanted in every community, church, and Sunday-school, 
Large commissions. 

H.S 


ns 
. GOODSPEED & CO , P. 0. Box 2012, New York City. 











Address, ©, HYGENIC SUPPLY CO , Boston, Mass. 











The Ideal Sight Restorer. 
[Py A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC- 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 
READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE- 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
CONSUMPTION CONQUERED creos0%e o's 
um. Pamphlet 


free on application. H. W. HATCH, Ridgeview Pul- 
monary Saniiarium, Stamford, Conn. 
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Browning’s Complete Works. Camber- 
well Edition. Edited and annotated by CHAR- 
LOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, 12 
pocket volumes, size 4 x6 inches, with photo- 
gravure frontispieces. Cloth, gilt top, per set, 
$9.00. Limp leather, per set, $15.00. Half 
calf, per set, $25.00. 

The best edition thus far published. The text is abso- 
lutely complete, and contains the fugitive poems neglected 


by Browning, also some verses not in any other edition. 
The notes are full and scholarly. 


The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain 
Guy Burrows. Dedicated by permission to 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians. With 
introduction by HENRY M. STANLEY. 8vo, 
200 illustrations. $3.00. (In press.) 

The author has had a unique opportunity of studying 


the customs of this strange race, and has written a most 
interesting account. 


Newman Hall. An Autobiography with a 
portrait and view of Christ Church, Westmin- 
ster Bridge Road. 8vo. $3.00. (In press.) 


Full of delightful anecdotes. Will take its place as one 
of the great autobiographies of our time. 


Quiet Talks with Earnest People in my 
Study. By CuHar es E, Jerrerson, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. 16mo. $1.00. 

Every minister occasionally feels the need of a frank and 
open talk with his parishioners. Dr. Jefferson, in this lit- 


tle volume, does this in a unique and original way ; it will 
serve as a guide for both pastor and people. 


A General History of the World. 
Vicror Duruy, 
A. GROSVENOR, 
and index $2.00. 


By 
Edited by Prof. EDWIN 
1zmo. With colored maps 


**T know of no historical handbook of equa! compre- 
hensiveness which is at once so up to date, so authorita- 
tive, and so attractively written. It cannot fail to receive 
a hearty welcome from all among us who interest them- 
selves in history in its more universal aspects.””—Pres#- 
dent Wm. F. Warren of Boston University. 


Manual of the History of French Litera- 
ture. By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, of the 
French Academy, Authorized translation by 
RALPH DERECHEF. 1I2mo, Cloth. With 
portraits, index, $2.00, 

** In all probability, no such treasury of information and 


suggestion in such a convenient and useful form has ever 
been thrown open to the student.” — Prof. W. P. Trent. 


Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. Far- 
RAR, D.D., Deanof Canterbury. 16mo. With 
portraits, gilt top, $1.25. 


**A very valuable book for those who would be versed 
in the best literature.”"—Boston Transcript. Ps 


The Mistakes We Make. A handbook of 
common errors in speech, writing, etc. Edited 
by NATHAN HASKELL DoLE. 18mo,. $0.50. 

** The whole book is interesting enough to read-at a sit- 


ting. It should be in every library.’’—Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier, : 


Twenty Years After. By ALEXANDRE Dv- 
MAS. With 18 illustrations by FRANK T. 
MERRILL. Photogravure frontispiece. 2 vols. 
Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.50. Half calf, $5.00. 
This brilliant work, considered by many as the best of 
umas’s romances, has never before been so well and fully 


illustrated. Thisis by all odds the finest edition on the 
market, 


Send for Complete Catalogue and 
IHustrated Announcement. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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8,395 Nights’ Perfect Rest, $15. 
Your Money Back—If You Want It. 







John Byrne, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 


and learn about it. 


want you to send for it, anyway. 
WARNING! Not for sale by stores. 


sell a $5 mattress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. 
can only be bought of 





We have been advertising for years the merits 
of our mattress, and our offer of 30 Nights’ Free Trial. We 
have a book that will interest you though you sever mean to buy a 
mattress, and will send it to you even on these conditions. 


A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to 
Patent Elastic Felt mattresses 


705 





314 Clinton Street, February 7, 1897. 


Dear Sirs:—I have used your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses in my house without any renovation 
whatever for over twenty three years ,* and have seen them for that length of time in St. Mary’s Hospital, and 


I do not hesitate to state that 
they are in many respects supe- 
rior to those made from the best 
guality of hair. 

As for cleanliness and extra- 
ordinary durability, I doubt if 
the Patent Elastic Felt has any 
equal, 

Yours respectfully, 


Joun Byrne, M.D. 


23 years contain 8,395 nights. 


Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress. 
ARE YOU OPEN TO CONVICTION? SEND FOR OUR BOOK 


We 





TRADE- 
MARK 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 








—A plot to assassinate Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria is discovered in Sofia. 


Thursday, December 1. 


—The annual report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is made public. 

—The demurrers to the indictments against 
Senator Quay and his associates are overruled 
and the trial is set down for December 12. 

—The Independent party of the Filipinos say 
they will decline to accept the result of the peace 
deliberations at Paris, but will fight for their in- 
dependence. 

—Germany is negotiating with Spain for the 
purchase of the Caroline Islands, 

—The French Government issues a decree 
forbidding the admission into France of fruit and 
plants from the United States. 

Friday, December 2. 

—The annual report of the Secretary of War 
is made public. 

—W. ardin, Commissioner to investigate in- 
dustrial and financial conditions in the Philip- 
pines, submits his report to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

—Governor Black, of New York, suspends 
from office George W. Aldridge, superintendent of 
public works. 

—The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
celebrates his fiftieth year on the throne. 

—A message alleged to be from Andree has 
been found in a bottle in the Ural mountains. 


Saturday, December 3. 


—The bill for the government of the Hawaiian 
islands is completed and placed in the hands of 
the President. , 

—The Philippine aergeete capture the town 
of Capiz, on the island of Panay. 

—Nicaragua issues a decree resuming indepen- 
dent sovereignty, owing to the collapse of the 
United States of Central America. 


Sunday, December 4. 


--A fierce hurricane sweeps Chesapeake bay 
and the city of Baltimore. A fire in New York 
city causes a loss of $1,000.000. 

—The Philippine insurgents attack the city of 
lloilo, island of Panay, and hard fighting is re- 
ported. 

—A number of Carlists are arrested in Spain. 


Go to California 


Go to California via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,’’ the fastest and 
finest long distance train in the world. Our patrons of 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased to know that this 
unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 
escape from the rigors of our wintry blasts via a_semi- 
tropical route to the land that knows no winter, Direct 
connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For 
further particulars apply to Southern Pacifi Co., 349 
Broadway, New York. 















Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 


Mechanical perfection. No toy. Circulars free. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 





152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 














D> SAVE><YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
where we have no active agent we 
will sell at wholesale price. Writeat 
once, 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

49 Furnace St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE BALDWIN-OSBAND 
WHIST SET.—Case and books made 
of fine seal grain leather. Case is richly 
—with velvet. The most beauti- 
ful and compact whist set in the 
world. A beautiful book, 
“Hints on Whist,’’ with direc- 
tions for entertaining duplicate 
or compass whist parties, mailed 
free. Write for it. 
BALDWIN-TUTHILL & BOLTON 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








Its history. methods and advan- 
tages presented in Goldman's 
Arithmachiniat, the only work 
published on the subject. 150 


pages of exceptionally interesting information. Beautifully 
illustrated. Indispensible to all who calculate. Price post- 
paid, $1, including author's photoandauto Kequest circular, 
The Office Men’s Reeord Co. , Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 


Readers of Tur Lirtrary Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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106 THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 337. 
By WALTER PULITZER. 
Author of “ Chess-Harmonies.” 


Black—Nine Pieces. 


























White—Thirteen Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 338. 
By J. JESPERSON. 
From Wiener Schachzettung, 
Black—Seven Pieces. 




















White—Six Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 331. 
Key-move, R—K 3. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; H. W. Barry, Boston; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; F.S. Ferguson, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; R. 
M. Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; F. A. M., Hinton, W. Va.; 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; E. 
Bayliss, Bessemer, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. 
Streed, Cambridge, II. 

Comments: “One of the most puzzling 2-ers I 
have seen "—M. W. H.; “Equalto anything I have 
ever seen. Itis both difficult and beautiful "—H. 
W.B.; “Brilliant and bewildering, a Blake-beauty 
without blemish”—I. W. B.; “Fully equal to 
320"—F. S. F.; “Key somewhat apparent, but a 
fine problem notwithstanding ”-C. F. P.; “An 
elegant problem, full of instructive interest "—R. 
M. C.; “A First-Rater "—C. R. O.; “Enjoyed this 
very much, as there are so many seeming de- 
fenses "—C, D. S. 

Altho C. F. P., found the key “somewhat appar- 
ent” yet many of our solvers went astray with 
four keys: B—K 7; R—K sq; B—B3; Q—Kt sq. 
Of these B—K 7 looks the most promising, and 
there is but one answer, R—K 4. As several an- 
swered this by R x P mate, or Kt—Kt 3 mate, we 


call their attention tothe fact that neither of these 
gives mate, for K—K 3. Those who sent R—K sq 
overlooked the only answer, P—B6. In the solu- 


R—K 3 , ; 
tion ae the mate is given by Q—Bsq. With 
P—B 6 
R~—K sq as the Key, there is no mate after P—B 6, 
for Q—B sq ch, B—B 7. The other two incorrect 


keys are hardly worth considering, for 

P—B 6 etc. 
and B—Kt,4 is not mate, for Kx R. The other, 
Q—Kt sq, might do if Black did not have B—Q ech. 





No. 332. 
Kt—Q 4 B—Ksq, ch B—B2,ch Kt—Rs, mate 
K—K 6  KxKt (must) K—B 5 (must) 
ree B—R 5 B—Kt 6,ch Kt—Rs, mate 
"KB * Bg imilsy 














— 2. 
K-Bs Kx Kt 











sieges B—Rsch B—Kt6,ch Kt—Rs, mate 
I. 2. 3- 4- 
Any other K x Kt K—B s5(must) 
Dewede B—Kt 6 Kt—Rs, mate 








2. 3. 
K—B 5 Any 

Solution received from M. W. H., H. W. B., I. 
Wey C.F. PL. EC. CR. 0. F. A. BP. 
Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Comments: “The key is obvious, and the con- 
tinuation not difficult; but the mating position, 
tho solitary, is very fine ”"—M. W.H.; “Shows fine 
construction”"—H. W. B.; “Full of dash, but 
solved in a flash "—I. W. B.; “Fine from beginning 
to ending”—C. F. P.; “An exceedingly clever 
problem ; requiring study after key is found, but 
absolutely without any variety "—F. H. J.; 

H. W. B., and W. G. Randall, Riverside, Cal., 
were successful with 330. E. Rottot, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., got 328. 


The Janowsky-Showalter Match. 


At the time of going to press the score stands: 
Janowski, 3; Showalter, 2; Draws, 2. 


SECOND GAME, 
Vienna Opening. 





JANOWSKY. SHOWALTER. | JANOWSKY. SHOWALTER, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 32 R—Rsq RxR 
2Kt-QB3Kt—-KB3 /|3;BxR P x P (d) 
3 Kt-B stat Kt—B 3 34QPxP K—Kez 
4B—Kts5 B-—Kts5 35 K-Q 2 Kt—B3 
5 Castles Castles 36 B—B 3 —Q2 
6 P—Q 3 P—Q 3 37 K—Q 3 K—Be2 
7B—Kts5 Kt—K2 38 B—Q 2 K—Kt 3 
8B—-QB4 P—B3 39 P—B 3 K—R 
9Q—Ke Kt—Kt3 40 P-KKt4(e) P—K 
1o Kt-K R4 Ktx Kt 41 P—R,4« Kt—K2 
11Bx Kt B—K 3 42 P-Kt 4ch K—Kt 3 
12 B-Q Kt3 P—QR4 43 P-K Kts5s RPxP 
13 P—-B4 B—Kt5(b) I44RPxP_ Kt—Ktsq 
1%44Q—Ksq Q—Kt3ch |45PxKBPKtPxP 
13K—Rsq Kt—Q2 46 B—Ksq K—B3 
16 P—B 5 P—R5 47 B—R4 K—Q 2 
17Q—Kt3 PxB 48 K—B2 K— 
wQOxB P—B 3 (c) 49 K—Kt 3 K—Kta2 
19o9RPxP BxKt 507K—R4 K—R 
20 P xB Q—B,4 51 B—Ba K—Kt 3 
21 P—B,4 R—R 6 52 B-K 3 (f) Kt—K 2 
22RxR QxR 53 B—R 6 Kt—B 3 
23Q—Qsq R—Rsq 54 B—B8 PsP 
24Q-Bsq B—B,4 ssP xP K—B 2 
250xQ RxQ 56B—Kt7 Kt—Q5 
26 R—Q B sq Kt—Kt sq 57 Bx P Kt—K 7 
27B—Ksq Kt—B 3 58 B—R 4(g) Kt—B 6 
28 B—B 3 K—R 7 59 K--Kt 3 Kt xP 
20 K—Kt sq K—B2 60 P-—B 6 P—Q 4 


») 
61 P—B7 P x Pch (h) 
62 K—Be2__—siResigns. 


30 K—B 2 Kt—Re 
31 K—K sq P—Kt4 


Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny, in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


_(a) P—K B 4 or P—K Kt 3 is the usual continua- 
tion. 

(b) A tempting move, which, however, proves 
disadvantageous. White can not answer g x B, 
followed by B x Q, for Kt x Q and B—B4ch would 
give Black an easy win. Nor could he play Bx Kt 
and Bx Q, for Black, with B x Q and Bx R, wins 
the exchange. Obviously, White can not move 
so 3 or Q—B 20n account of B—QB 4 winning 
t a pe White has thus no other answer than 
Q—K sq “3-4 2, which enables Black to continue 
R—R 5 and eventually P—Q Kt 4, winning the 
Bishop. Black, however, overlooked White’s 
Px KP; B x Kt and Q—Kt 3 continuation, which 
would regain the piece, with a decided advantage 
in position. 

(c) A defensive move, which, however, involves 
the loss of a Pawn. It seems Black abandoned 
too quickly his Pawn. 


(ad) The exchanges of pieces were rather favor- 





able for Black, for having a Kt against a Bishop, 
and White’s Q B P being doubled, he had the best 
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drawing chance. The text move, however, is in- 
ferior, and actually causes defeat. The move will 
enable White to obtain a strong majority of Pawns 
on the Queen’s wing, which will suffice to enforce a 
win. Black should have moved P—Kt 5, followed 
by Kt—B3. It seems Black missed a pretty safe 
draw. 

(e) White on the Queen’s wing threatened P—Q 
Kt 4, establishing a passed Pawn. Black will be 
unable to defend both wings. 

(f) Well played. Black can not move K—B 3, 
for K—R 5 would follow. He is thus obliged t 
move his Kt. 


(g) White calculated serge & He can afford 
» ray K P, since Black will be unable to stop 
the . 


(ch) The final effort, which of course does not 
prove a success; If White captures the Pawn, 
then Kt—Q 3 ch and Kt x P would draw the game. 


THIRD GAME, 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. | SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. 


aaa. 2 Black. nee yk . a oy 
3 = —QV4 24 2)Kt2 K— 
2 P—OB pP— 25 K—Rsq P—K se) 


4 3 
3 Kt-QB 3 Kt—K B 26QxP R—R 4 

5 27 Q—Kt sq P—K 6 (fp) 
28 B—K 2 R-R 5 
P—K 4 2g R-Kt4(g) Rx R 
7Kt—B2 P—Qs5 309 R xR Kt—Q 6 
31 Bx Kt xR 
32 Kt-B 2 (h) Q—B 


9 4 

1o Bx Kt PxB 33 Ktx P go s 

11 B—Q 3 R—Kt sq 34 B—B sq — sq 
6 


13 P—B4 B—Q 36 Kt-B4 ry Rx Kt 
144P—B5 Bx Kt 37 Bx x B 
i~=KPxB Q—Kt3 38 P—Q6 K—Ktsq 
16 P- Q Kt4 Castles 39 Q--Qsq K—Bsq 
(c) 40Q-Ksq Q-—B3 
17P—B 5 BxP 41 Q-K 7(k) Q—B 8 ch 
imPxB Kt x P 42 K—R a —B sch 


19 R—Kt sq Q—O 3 
20 B—B4g R—Kt4 K 

2t Kt—-R3 P—R3 45 K—Rsq 

22 R—Be2 R(Q sq)-Ktsqi46 K—R2 Q—Bs5 ch 
23 R-Q B2(d) K—Kt sq 47 Drawn game, 


Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny, in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) In the first game of the match Janowski 
played B—K 2. The text move is more aggressive. 


(b) Preferable is Qx P. The text move enables 
Black to advance the K P, and the centre Pawns 
become threatening. 


(c) Well played. Black can not answer Bx P, 
for R—Kt sq, followed eventuaily by P—Q R 3, 
would win the Bishop. Black is pretty nearly 
obliged to sacrifice a piece, for if he plays Q—Q 
sq or B—B sq, White, with P—B 6, obtains an 
overwhelming advantage in position. 


(d) This move, in connection with R—Kt 2, 
causes loss of time. White, tho a piece ahead, 
had by no means an easy game. Instead of a 
Ba, White might have played B—B sq, followe 
by Kt—B 4. White then would be enabled to 
make counter demonstrations on the Queen’s 
wing. 

(e) A highly ingenious move. Black sacrifices 
the Q P in order to open the diagonal for his 
Queen. 


(f) A powerful play, which threatens Kt—K 5 
and Kt—Kt 6 mate. White hardly has another 
defense than B—K 2 attacking the Rook. 


(g) Which loses the exchange. White, however, 
had no better play. 


(h) Better was Kt—By. The text-move enables 
Black to play Q—Q 7, which should win a piece 
andthe game. Black, however, failed to make the 
proper reply, and the game becomes equalized. 


(i) This gives up the piece. White was obliged 
to adopt this play. Had he moved Kt—Kt4 Black 
would have answered Q x P, threatening R x P ch, 
as well as Q x B P, and he would have obtained 
the better game. 


(k) The play, of course, leads to a draw, Black 
having a perpetual check on hand. 
ad) K—Kt 2 | was not any better. The moves 


were repeated three times, after which the game 
was drawn. 





, The Pillsbury Itinerary. 


Under the management of 7he American Chess 
Magazine, Pillsbury, the American Champion, is 
making a tour of the United States. The purpose 
of this tour is to boom Chess, a very praiseworthy 
object, for Mr. Pillsbury is not to to restrict the 
exhibition of his wonderful powers to the cities 
or the large Chess-clubs. He goes as a Chess- 
missionary, to find those who are interested in the 
great game; to instil life into small clubs, and to 
inspire the thousands who play Chess with the 
desire to do better—to become Pillsburys. We 
are glad to know that the financial part of the 
arrangement is assured; and, indeed, Chess-clubs 
or coteries of players should avail themselves of 
this opportunity to see one of the greatest of the 
masters and receive the very valuable instruc- 





tion which his playing imparts. 
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Carlyle uses but 9,000 words in all his works. 
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THE 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
SPANISH 


BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural, and practical system of language study ever pub- 
lished. In use in every country in Europe, and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the 
world. Thirty minutes a day for ten weeks will enable you to read, write, and speak a foreign language. 





FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY (offer closes Dec. 31st), upon receipt of $3.50, we will send 1 complete set 
of Books of the Rosenthal Method for Language Study at Home (French, German, or Spanish ), includ- 
ing Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to free correction of exercises, and of consulting the eminent 
linguist, DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, Late Private Tutor to the Imperial Family of Austria, Author of ‘‘The Meister- 
schaft System,” ‘‘The Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry,’”’ ‘‘The Physician’s German Vademecum,”’ etc. 


The True and Only Way in which languages can be learned Is THROUGH SENTENCES, and never through single isolated words. Disconnected words 
The Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry first divides the whole language, which is infinite, and which no one, not even 

a Shakespeare, has ever mastered in its entirety, into The Language of Literature and the Language of Every-day Life. 

It divides the language of every-day life into two classes, putting into the one class those words which are constantly and absolutely 

to the others those words which, though not so repeatedly used, are still necessary to ordinary conversation. 

Shakespeare, the greatest mind the world ever produced, had only 12,000 words at his command. 

e Extent of our Every-day Vocabulary is, comparatively speaking, exceedingly small. 

gast estimates that only 300 words are used by the generality of mankind, and Bayard Taylor concludes that 1.500 words are needed for practical purposes. 

PROPER SELECTION OF THE VOCABULARY OF 


PRACTICAL LIFE IS THE FIRST DISTINGUISHING 


in JO weeks 
at your 
own home 


FEATURE OF MY METHOD. 
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LAST CHANCE ——e 
For $3.50 


REGULAR PRICE, $5.00 








Milton ranks next to him with 11,000, while 
Prender- 





A French Newspaper says: 
“Dr. Rosenthal has no peer. He is one of the most 


practical one in existence.’’—Le Matin, Paris. 
‘*Dr. Rich. 8. Rosenthal has no peer. He is the fore- 


most teacher of the age, and one of the most eminent lin- 
guists in the world.”—PRINCE BISMARCK. 
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“The Rosenthal Method is not a royal road to learning, 
but it is a practical, common-sense method, which, in a 


modern tongues.”’— The Academy, London, England. 





eminent linguists in the world, and his method is the only } 


Its Practical Value Approved. 
*T admire not only the painstaking industry which you 
have brought to bear upon your work, but thoroughly 
approve of its great practical value.”—CARDINAL GIB- 


| BONS, Baltimore, Md. 


This Method Stands First. 


“Dr. Rosenthal’s method stands first among educa 
tional works for the = and natural learning of for 
eign tongues.”’—The Interior, Chicago. 


“This is, without doubt, the simplest, quickest, and 


| say that though now settled in America, Germany still 


comparatively short time, will give entire command of 


most practical method in existence. The Times, New 
ork. 
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Germany. 


From the Archduchess of Austria. 

“I cannot tell you how delighted Iam with your new 
work. Your former (Meisterschaft) method was so tar 
ahead of other systems that I counted it almost perfection. 
But your new ‘ Practical Linguistry’ is far, far superior !”’ 
ARCHDUCHESS ISABELLA OF AUSTRIA. 
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Germany’s Pride. 
“Dr. Rosenthal’s new method is the mature work of 
the most eminent linguist of the age, and we are proud to 


laims her talented son.”’—National Zeitung, Berlin. 








Send Us $3.50 


ly refund your money. 
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for complete set of books, with membership, and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we will promp- 
State language desired. 


Booklet, ‘‘A Revolution 


THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, Townsend Bidg., Broadway and 25th St., New York. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


Our Offer fully explained in LITERARY DIGEST, Nov. 19th and 26th. 


Some 
Marked Passages 
and Other Stories. 


By Jeanne G. Pennincton, Compiler of “ DON’T 
WORRY” NUGGETS. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


‘The prelude gives a scene in a hospital office, on the 
arrival of a package of books for the entertainment of 
oatients, which not only have been read, but show under- 
fined passages here call Wiese: The effect of these marked 
passages on certain dramatically pictured cases among 
the patients gives opportunity for some keen study of 
human nature and especially of mental pathology. The | 
stories are of a curious interest. strong, clear, often | 
pathetic, even tragic, and not without a subtle humor | 
which adds to their attractiveness.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 


“DON'T WORRY” NUGGETS: Selections from } 
Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, and Browning. 
Compiled by JEANNE G, PENNINGTON. 32mo, corded | 
cloth, gilttop, 40 cents. (Fifth thousand.) 

‘A pretty little pocket volume, filled with serene and 
strengthening thoughts from four great spiritual authors. 


. . <Admirably selected and compiled.’’— Boston 
Courier. 





CLES 1500 ’98 Models, all kinds, must 
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bargain offer. 
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free on application. H. W. HATCH, Ridgeview I- 
monary itarium, S , Conn. 
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AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in beauti- 
ful free booklet. Free sample Soap if men- 
tion this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. , Buffalo, N.Y. | 


Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. 
See : 












in the Study of Foreign Languages,”’ free. 
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The Luxury of Bathing 


is marred by hot water dis- 
colored from the galvanized 
iron kitchen boiler, which 
rusts inside and affords a 
lodging place for dirt. The 
smooth tin lining of the 


BROWN BROTHERS’ 
SEAMLESS COPPER 





















That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
pen from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 
ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers, 

Samples on receipt .of return postuge. 


Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 
450 Broome Street, New York. 


Ask for 





with the Improved 
Washburne Patent 
Cuff Holders can be 
placed just where you 
want them; will never 
slip but may be instantly 
released. Drawers Sup- 
porters, easily adjusted 
or taken off—excellent 
for bolding golf trou- 
sers. By mail, 20c. the 
pair. [2 Catalogue 
showing these and other 
novelties, free. 
American Ring Co., Box 55, Waterbury Cnn. 
AUTHORS L w you desire the enest Sage he zoer 
« story, essay, poem, biogray ,or 

revision ! Such work, said George w. Curtis, “done as it 
should be by The Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in let- 
ters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” Send for cireular L, or forward your 
book or MS. to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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HOUSE RANGE BOILER 


never rusts; you can always 
get 


CLEAN HOT WATER. 


No Seams. No Rivets. No 
Leaks. Spiral rib guaran- 
tees against collapse. 


BOILER BOOKLET FOR 
THE ASKING. 








~ 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 
Box 19, Waterbury, Conn. 





t 
Invaluable to public 


) improved 
¢ Breathing 
speakers and singers for improv- 
ing and strengthening the voice 


? 
2 
| } Best device ever invented for the 
|) 











prevention and cure of colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, con- 
sumption and all throat and lung diseases. Lung Gymnastics 
) the great secret of health, Price $1.25, by mail, postpaid, ine)ud- 
p ing Dr. Patchen’s recent work on the importance of cultivating 
¢ respiratory powerasa preventive and cure of disease. Best book 
? ever published on the NIG RUPP! worth many times the price. 


’) Address, C, HYGENIC SUPPLY CO , Boston, Mass. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








President WILLIAM McKINLEY says: “The work is one of the highest literary character and one 
# E LPFU L B 0 OK S deserving of the warmest commendation as appealing to the strongest patriotism and humani- 


tarianism of the American people.” 


} FOR YOUNG FOLKS 








Heroes and Holidays 


Talks and Stories about heroes and 
holidays, embraced in short illus- 
trated lectures to boys and girls by 
21 eminent clergymen. Edited by 
Rev. Wixper F. Crarts, Ph.D. Cloth, 
12mo, 474 pp., $1.25. 

The Congregationalist, Boston: ‘“ Will 


be found interesting for mothers to read to 
their children, or for the children themselves.” 


A Bundle of Letters 
to Busy Girls 


Practical, commonsense talks to girls. 


! By Grace H. Donaz. Cloth, 16mo, welve lUStrions Americans 
50 cents. Elegant presentation edi- 


tion, $1.00. 





Southwestern Presbyterian, New Orleans: Life stories of twelve Americans who have been largely instrumental in 
‘The author, as one of the ‘girls,’ puts her- establishing high standards of American character, intellect, and institutions. 
self on their level, and speaks in their lan- 
Se REFORMERS SERIES — EDITED BY CARLOS MARTYN 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, The Agitator. JOHN G. WHITTIER, The Poet of Freedom, 
’ HORACE GREELEY, The Editor WM. LLOYD GARRISON, The Abolitionist. 

Young People & Prayer ABRAHAM LINCOLN The Emancipator. CHARLES SUMNER, The Scholar in Politics. 
Meetings s How to Conduct Them WILLIAM E. DODGE, The Christian Merchant. JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN. With 22 Portraits. 

‘a SRRREROE GOGRLASE. The Colored Orator HENRY WARD BEECHER, The Shakespeare of the 
With many valuable hints, themes, : . Pulpit. 


texts, etc. By Rev. Francis E. Cuark. DR. S. G. HOWE, The Philanthropist. JOHN B. GOUGH, The Apostle of Cold Water. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Bishop HENRY C. POTTER: ‘Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh fervor of devotion to 
his country and his fellow men.” 


Talks to Boys and Girls AMERICAN The entire history of our country is intimately associated with illus 
trious examples of moral and political bravery and greatness. Nothing 
} about Jesus HEROES AND is more profitable or inspiring than to read the stories of these great 

: ° ; men. Their lives have a deeper significance now that we are entering 

By many eminent men. With Bible GREAT MEN upon a new era of national history. 


Links, to make a complete and Chron- 

ological Life of Christ for the Young. Hon. ABRAM S. HEWITT: “ The study of their lives must necessarily be an inspiration to coming 

Edited by Rev. W. F. Crarrs. 12mo, generations in the cause of freedom.” 

377 pp. Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 
The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia : 

“They will prove helpful to those who are FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


Twelve Volumes, Uniform Size and Style, Cloth, 12mo, Many Portraits. Per Volume, $1.50. 


teaching the little folks.” 


How to Win , . Serer esata eae ames tt eeeanas ae aumipeenaee 
: + . . ° " | 
: By Frances E Witeeo. Wik an || | | A New Book in Press—Ready Soon } 


introduction by Rose E.izasera | 


CLEVELAND. Ornamental cover, 12mo, 
$1.00. 
Central Baptist, St. Louis: ‘It breathes 
the best thoughts and noblest emotions of its 

gifted author.” 





























i Better Not | By JAMES C. FERNALD 
i 3 Author of ‘‘The Spaniard in History,”’ ‘‘A Study of the Inquisition,” Asso- 
i Practical talks about dancing, card- ciate Editor of “‘The Standard Dictionary,” Editor of “The Students 
ty laying and kindred topics By | Standard Dictionary,” ‘‘Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary,” etc. 
; ’ ’ . 
31sHoPp JOHN Vincent. Cloth, 16mo, | : , we 
50 cents. Presentation Edition, $1.00. STIRRING and powerful argument in favor of the extension of United 
i The Chautauquan: “Wise and dispas- States territory. The author draws a distinction between a true and 
sionate. ... The book contains a candid, a false imperialism, holding that the massing of many states in one 
cat, One, wp Saneee, Om Unaneweranls ap imperial domain does not necessarily entail concentration and despotism. 
; raignment of these customs.” od 


The book clearly and convincingly proves that expediency, duty, and neces- || 
sity urge the nation on to the new expansion. It is a book of extraordi- 


Song Stories narily live interest and present importance. .. .. +. e+ ee ee ee te ee tee | 
: For Little People TITLES OF THE CHAPTERS | 





Over 200 pleasing and helpful stories Tue GuHost oF IMPERIALISM Tue IMPERIAL LANGUAGE | 
} in poetry and rhyme. _ Edited by Our TRADITIONAL PoLicy THe EMPIRE OF THE PActFic 
' W. H. Luvcxensacu, D.D. 12mo, ENTANGLING ALLIANCES THe Dest or HumANIty 
f cloth, $1.00. THe Unrrep States As A SEA Power A TruE CoLonrAL Po icy 
ry * _ » * y y ueuny Voce rea + 
y New York Herald: ‘‘Many thousands of TRADE FoLLows THE FLAG PossIBILITIES OF OuR NEw PossEssIons 


parents may find this book of use to them.” 


Cloth, 12mo, Cover Design. Price, 75 Cents. Orders Received now 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York || 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








Hints and Helps for 
Effective Public Speaking 


NEW METHODS FOR ACQUIRING 
1 EFFECTIVE ELOCUTION 


The Essentials 
of Elocution. 


New Edition—Revised, New Matter 
Added, Contents Doubled. 


Novel ways by which to perfect 
every gesture and articulation to that 
high , ea of art where the art 
| itself is concealed and the hearer is 
| made oblivious to everything but the 
sentiments uttered by the speaker. 
By A.rrep Ayres, author of ‘‘ The 


Dr. Worst 
INHALER 


ent Free on Trial. 


A Scientific Cure for 
Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 








di 


= ee 




















Orthoepist,”" “The, Verbalist,” | A LN IN S$" chitis, Colds, and all 
** Acting anc ctors,”’ ete. With || | SIN SS 

frontispiece. Tastefully bound, |  \Y” Throat and Lung 
deckle edges. 16mo, 75 cents. SSN SS Diseases. 


The Contents. 


| 
Waar Exvocution Reauty Is—A Stupy in Ex- || | Se. ©. 6. Wa, ae =o 

} 

| 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


Dr. E. J. Worst, Ashland, Ohio, has mace 





PHASIS—DEPORTMENT AND GESTURES—A PLEA 

FOR THE INTELLECTUAL IN ELOCUTION—AN Es- | 
SAY ON PuLPpiT ELocuTion—THE Pavuse—Its 
ImpoRTANCE—A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CANON 


entific Catarrh Inhalers and medicine for one 
| 





| 
| 
} 


| 


FLEMING’s READING Of CERTAIN PASSAGES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Dramatic News: ‘‘Mr. Ayres has || 
made this subject a study for many years, 
and what he has written is worth reading.” | 


PERFECTION OF VOICE, 
GESTURE, BEARING 


The Drill Book | 
in Vocal Culture. 


A comprehensive study of the fun- 
damental constituents of effective, 
graceful speaking. Heartily com- 
mended by the highest authorities. 
By Prof. Epwarp P. Tuwine. 16mo. 


himself famous in a few years by a treatment | 


for Catarrh and bronchitis, of which he is the | 


originator. While physicians generally were 
treating these very common diseases with 


sprays and douches, Dr. Worst perfected his | 


dry air treatment. Air is the only agent that 


is fine enough to reach the air cells of the | 


head and respiratory organs, Itwasthe agent 
the one to successfully remove it, Vapors, 
sprays, and atomizers are all dangerous. 
ture never intended them for the windpipe, 
and instantly repels them. When you geta 
drop of water down “the wrong way,"’ how 
soon you cough and gag. 


year, on three days’ trial, free. If it gives 
satisfaction, send me $1.00; if not, return it. 
It cures more cases than all others combined, 
hence this offer.” 

Thousands of people have been cured by 
Dr. Worst’s treatment after suffering for many 
years from Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, 


| Colds, Pains and Roaring in the Head, Bron- 
that carried the disease there, and it must be | 


Na- | 


This is because | 


nature has placed a very sensitive valve in | 


the windpipe, which closes the instant water in 
any form comes in contact with it. The only 
way to reach the inflamed membranes of 


chitis, Sore Throat, Headache, Partial Deaf- 
ness, and all diseases of the air passages. 
The treatment is indorsed and used by all 
leading physicians. Space forbids printing a 
long list of testimonials. Persons can receive 
descriptive pamphlets and testimonials by 
writing, if interested. Below are given two 
testimonials from grateful people who have 
been cured by Dr. Worst’s wonderful dry 
air treatment. 


**I have received and tested the Inhaler. Iam 
happy to say the longer I use it the more I esteem 








Illustrated. -aper, 25 cents. these organs is by properly medicating the air 
you breathe. Not one person in fifty was 
ever cured by the old method of treating 
catarrh, now everywhere condemned. Dr. | 
Worst has been so uniformly successful in | 
curing patients, that he writes, asking us to 
make the following announcement: 


and consider it the most effectual treatment I 
have ever used for catarrh and lung affections. 
It has relieved a constant cough I have had for 
eight years.” PROF. E. 8. NASON, 

6027 Main St., Germantown, Pa. 


‘**T have been using your Catarrh Inhaler, 
which I consider a little wonder. I have had Ca- 
tarrh for seven years, and had taken so many 
remedies that I had become discouraged. 1 am 
almost deaf, but your Inhaler is restoring my 


The Contents. 
PREPARATORY PHYSICAL TRAINING BY RESPIRA- | 
TORY EXERCISES, ETC. —THE PRODUCTION OF | 
Tone— Rate OF MOVEMENT—CULTIVATING THE | 
ARTICULATION ; PitcH, MeLopy, Force—PEr- | 
SONATION OR PICTURING FacrIAL IMpRESSION— | 

| hearing and stopping the discharges 


GESTURE AND EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH. SPECIAL OFFER. | Gearing one Hv HAWKINS, Algona, Ia. 


Pg By ——h eae pee. “T will fora short time mail any reader of | If you are afflicted with any of these dis- 
The Literary Digest, one of my new sci- ' eases, do not fail to write at once. Address, 


treatise.”’ 
DR. E. J. WORST, DEPT. 32 ASHLAND, O. 





HOW TO RBACH, MOVE, 
AND INFLUENCE AN AUDIENCE. 


Before an Audience. 


This is not a book on elocution, but 
treats in a new and original way, 
effectual public speaking. By Na- 
THAN SHEPPARD, author of ‘‘ Charac- | 
ter Readings from George Eliot,’’ || 
etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 











Albert Shaw, in The Review of Reviews: . . . “It will stand in years to come as an epitome 
of social and economic conditions and the state of human progress in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century.” 


Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Edited by WM. P. D. BLISS, with the co-operation of the most eminent specialists on the subject® 
treated. It furnishes an unexcelled abundance of verified statistics, comparative tables, and 
expert opinions on the entire field of sociology and kindred subjects. It is at once a complete and 
authoritative Encyclopedia of Political Economy, Political Science, Wealth and Wages, and Soci- 
ology. It puts side by side, in authoritative statements, the views, theories, and utterances of all 
schools of economic and social thought. Its arrangement is cyclopedic and every facility for ready 
consultation has been afforded. 


COMMENDED BY HIGH AUTHORITIES 


The Contents. || 
A Goop SPEAKING VOICE AND ARTICULATION | 
ACQUIRED ONLY BY AN EXERCISE OF THE WILL 
—PHYSICAL EARNESTNESS AND SELF-RELIANCE 
INDISPENSABLE—THE ART OF BEING NATURAL 
—Dramatic ELEMENT IN PuBLIC SPEAKING— || 
Tre RHETORIC FOR Pusiic SPEAKING—A TALK 
Apovut AvupIENcES—How To THINK oF SOME- 





THING TO Say—RiGuHT SHAPE FOR AN AUDIENCE 
Room. 

Pittsburg Chronicle: ‘He porEs NOT 
TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. . Gives suggestions that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence 
men.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















Edward Everett Hale; ‘I know I shall find 
it very valuable.”’ 

Edward Atkinson : 
student of social science. 


Carroll D. Wright, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘I 
find it to be a work that must prove of very great 
value to all students of social matters.”’ 


‘* Very useful to every 


” 


Large 8vo, 1439 pp. 


Net Prices: Cloth, $7.50 


Gen, William Booth, The Salvation Army * 
*“*The Encyclopedia of Social Reform’ is an 
invaluable contribution to the literature of social 
science. I can not very well imagine how a 
better service could have been rendered to the 
subject than has been done by its publication.” 

The New York Times: ‘This work is e@ 
necessity in any well-appointed library.” 


Sheep, $9.50; Half 


Morocco, $12.00; Full Morocco $14.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Books Suitable for Holiday Gifts 


A SELECTION OF VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES. 


Published by FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 





The Spaniard in History 


A thrilling and instructive story of the Spaniard of all times. 
tertainingly told, and answers many questions of general interest. 
By James C. FERNALD, editor ‘‘ The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 
Cover design by Grorce WHARTON Epwarpbs. 12mo, Cloth. 
Large Colored Maps of Spain and Cuba in pocket of cover. 
Senator JOHN M. THURSTON: ‘‘It is a work of absorbing inter- 


est, and I cordially commend it to the reading public generally, and 
especially to every patriotic citizen.” 


Catharine of Siena 


A brief biographical sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
heroic, and unselfish women in all history. By Artur T. 
Pierson, author of ‘The Crisis of Missions.’ Cloth, 12mo. 
50 cts. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over 30,000 choice quotations, proverbs from French and 
German, Latin law terms, etc., etc. By J. K. Hoyt. Cover 
design by Grorce WHARTON Epwarpbs. 8vo, 1,205 pages. Net 
rices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, 
10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE: ‘‘ The most complete and useful book of the kind 
ever published.”’ 


‘*The Epic of Paul’’ and ‘‘The Epic of Saul’’ 


Two companion volumes. The life stories of Paul and Saul are told in 
noble and stately epic verse. ‘‘They are as absorbing as a romance.”’ 
By WIvctiAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, Professor 
of Poetry and Criticism in the University of 
Chicago. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, ‘* Epic 
of Saul,’’ $1.50. Price, * Epic of Paul,’’ $2.00. 
‘Epic of Saul” and “ Ep‘c 
ordered together, $3.00. 


With The Poets 


By Canon W. Farrar, D.D. 12mo, 290 pages, 
Half Cloth, Ornamental Binding. Price, $1.50, 
post-free. "A Choice Collection of Poetry, in- 
cluding, among many others, selections from 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe, Mil- 
ton, Addison, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Shelley, Keats, Browning, Macaulay, 
and Lytton. 


Hero Tales 
From Sacred Story 


ite Old Bible heroes made to live again and do heroic deeds before 
the reader. The stories are stirring and inspiring. 19 illustrations 
from famous paintings and sculpture. By Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. 
Gilt Top, Rough Edges, 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


The Columbian Historical Novels 


Four Centuries of romance and history, 1492 to present times. 
plete history of our country accurately told. 
300 illustrations. 12 complete romances of absorbing interest. By J 
R. Musick. Per Set, Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $30, 

President WILLIAM McKINLEY saysthey are: ‘‘One of the most beauti- 
ful productions of the American press I have ever seen.” 


Dickens’ 
Christmas Stories 


With Illustrations. 8vo, 270 pages, Cloth. 
75 cts. Contents: A Christmas Carol; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes; 
The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man. 


Bell’s 
Readers’ Shakespeare 


Specially arranged for home reading and 
the class- room. By Prof. Davin C. BELL, 
author of ‘“ Bell’s Elocutionist,’’ “Class 
Book of Poetry,” etc., etc. Three uniform 
volumes. Volume a Historical Plays; 





Com- 
12 handsome volumes, 


Volume IT. , Tragedies: Volume III., Com- 
edies, 


12mo, Cloth. Price per vol. "$1. 50. 





It is en- 


7) cts. 


ef Phen wth HLT 





of Paul,’ if 











$4.00 net. 
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The Poems of Richard Realf 


Over one hundred and fifty charming lyrics, songs, and sonnets. 


The 
selections are of particularly beautiful rhythm. Hdited by Col. Ricu- 
ARD J. Hinton, the Poet’s friend and literary executor. 12mo, Cloth, 


Deckle $2.00. 


CHRISTIAN WORK, N. Y.: “A score of poems written while 


Realf was assistant at toe famous Five Points House of Industry in 
1855-56; are worthy to rank with Thomas Hood’s Song of the Shirt.’ 


In Christ Jesus 


Or, The Sphere of the Believer's Life. 
It seeks to show the boundless range 
and scope of the- brief phrase—‘' In 
Christ,’’ or ‘‘In Christ Jesus.”’ By Ar- 
THUR T. Pierson, author of ‘‘ Miracles of 
Missions,”’ etc , ete. Cloth, 12mo. 60 cts. 


Edges 





Clerical Types 


Twenty fascinating character sketches of 
as many types of clergymen. By Rey. 
Hames Mann. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: ‘There is not a dull 
line in the book ; a sense of humor dominates the chap- 
ters, and anecdote and quiet satire enliven the text.” 





Hawaii: Our New Possessions 


The True and Wonderful Story of Hawaii—'‘ the Paradise of the 
cific ’’—as it has been and as it is to-day. By Jonn R. Musick. 
trated with over 100 beautiful half-tone illustrations, 


tasteful border decorations by Pui.iie E. Furntorr, besides 


Pa- 
Illus- 
adorned with 


34 artistic 


pen sketches by FREELAND A. Carter. 8vo, 546 pages, 56 full-page 
half-tone plates. Also with map. Cloth, $2.75; Half Morocco, gilt 


edges, $4.00. 
THE RECORD, 


Philadel, hia: ‘* From the descriptions and beautiful illus- 
trations one seems to be transported to the 
shores of sweet breezes and lofty peaks—the 
Paradise of the Pacific.’’ 


The Gospel 
In The Fields 


Talks about the delights and inspirations of 

nature. By R.G. FILuinGHaM, Vicar of Hex- 

ton. 12mo, Gilt Top, Deckle Edges. $1.25 
THE METHODIST TIMES: ‘‘The author 


loves nature and knows her in all her moods.’ 








Our Christmas 


al in a Palace 


By Epwarp Everett Hate. 
‘CHRISTMAS AT N 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


My Musical Memories 


By H. R. Hawets, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, Fancy Sides, Uncut Edges. 
$1.59, A volume of personal reminiscences, dealing with early life and 
recollections : hearing music; old violins; Paganini; Wagner; Liszt, 
and other kindred subjects. 


The Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary 


‘The greatest achievement of modern times.’’ Everywhere conceded 
to be the masterwork of the century, the latest, most sumptuous, and 
positively the greatest new dictionary of the « 

English language. 
terms. 

THE NEW YORK HERALD: “ The Standard Dic- 
tionary isa triumph in the art of publication. It is 
admirable from every point of view. It is the most 
satisfactory and complete dictionary yet published.” 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Standard Dictionary. New 
from cover to cover, with numerous exclusive 
features, besides being the most ample, com- 





12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 
ARRAGANSETT,”’ by the same author. 





Send for prospectus and 


it i] 


prehensive, accurate, and authoritative aca- i ; Me m 


demic dictionary in existence. 


Bae o, Heavy 
Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50 net. 


Full leather, 
Thumb Index, to order, 50 cts. extra. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: ‘‘This is a 
treasure.”’ 


ali 








